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The British Soldier to Learn a Trade—Life 
Saving Society in New York—The Supernatu- 
ral Appearances in Alsace-Lorraine—a New | 
Invention for Heating Railroads—The Sensa- 
tion of Drowning--Preservation of Monu- 
ments—M. Thiers’s Interference with the 
Army—German Ship-Building—Bombay Lite- 
rature—Lunacy in Scotland—Women’s Rights 
~The North Sea and the Baltic Canal—The 
People of Alsace, etc. . 313 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE 


OCE:z AN HW HOU SE, 


NEWPORT, R.l., 


JUNE, 1873. 


W EAVERS 


& BATES. 
CHITTENANGO- 
White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 


First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, WES Proprietor. — 


~The Tappan Tee ‘House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


Lt. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. _ 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE MAILS FOR EUROPE, 
ending Saturday, May 24th 

this office, +n W efinesday, ‘at 1049 A.M.. 

at J] A.M., and yy. Saturday ut 1136 A.M. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


during the week 





1873, will close at 
on Thursday 


NEW YORK, 


SATU RDAY, MAY ot, 


1873. 


[Prick 10 Cents. 











-CHICKERING 


PIANO -FORTES. 


THE 
Open Daily from 10 A.M. tos P.m. Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices) 
All sums from 5 cents to $5,000 received on deposit 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
William Miles, President. Frederick Fawcett, 


SAVE THE PENNIES. 
SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


| 
° | 
-\ and upon the most favorable terms of payment. | 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 

rchase Pi 8 New Illustrated Catalogue, 

Wilson Small, Vice-Pres. Wm. H. Adams, ae : ip commer ens ae nye ai . | 

Wm. J. Pease: Vice-Pres. Monmouth H. Underhill, $!Ving full description of Styles and Prices, and the | 
a ; 3 s sige 

Wm. E. Dean, Henry Vanderwater, terms on which we sell to those desiring to make | 

James J. Watkins, | 

| 


Chas, T. = ea A. Smith, EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Stephen Hyatt, 
WM. MILES, President. | Send For a Catalogue. 


Thomas L, Smull 
A. C, COLLINS, Secretary. \\ 
NOTICE.—Money on deposit from May 1st to Au- | | H | [ K f Q | H ( & y 0 i Sy 
ust will draw THREE MONTHS’ INTEREST, — 3 | 
eposits to the 5th May will be included. 
eee 11 East l4th St., New York. 
1 | 354 Washington St., Boston. 
‘ ’ ee a! Se: * 
econdlivieensaliecmeit THE PATENT 
OF DITSON AND CO.’S UNEQUALLED 
Y n a Nn a) al TLeien 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
Containing all the best Strauss Waltzes, Polkas, Ma- 


zurkas, Galops, Quadrilles, &c. [250 pages.] 
Price $2.50. 





M. Van Beuren, 








This extraordinary collection of Strauss’s best music 
has achieved a great success, and edition after edi- 
tion has been issued to fill the popular and 
steadily increasing demand ; 15,000 copies 
sold since Noveinber last testify to its 
-“ yularity. Among its ‘Gems’ are 
e¢ Blue Danube, 1,001 Nights, 
Manhattan, Wine, Women 

and Song, NewVienna, 
Artists’ Life, Roy- 
al Son og 








ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 


riage 
and 50 oth- of 
er waltzes; 
“ Pizzicato” 
trauss — j Clear — 
Track, Galo 
Heart. One Soak i 
and 20 other choice Polkas,Ma- 
zurkas, Quadrilles, &c. Price $2.50 
in board covers; $3 in cloth; $4 in 
It. Also, just published: ** Strauss 
ance Music tor Violin & Piano,” 
Being a collection of the Best Strauss Music, 
effectively arranged for Piano and Violin. Price $1.9 
Sold by all Book and Music Dealers. Published by 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. HW. SESS Ot, 711 Broadway, 


Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East Mth Street, New York C “ity, 


Strauss - 
A GREAT OFFER FOR MAY 1 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, N. Y¥., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, aT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FoR 
casn, during THIS MONT = Ne i 7 octave PIANOS, 
modern improvements $259 and $275 cash. 
THE WATERS CONCE RT Oo PALL OR ORGANS are 
the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 
ever made, Call and sce them : prices at. bargains, 
for cash, Monthly installments received, running 
from one to three years. New instruments to let, 
and rent applied if purchased, Illustrated Cata- 
logues mailed. 


PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 


COLLARS. 


N.Y. 

GCHROEDER’s AMERICAN CONSER- 
 VATORY OF MUSIC, 863 Broadway and 
33 Union Square, is now considered the best music 
school in thin country. Thorough instruction by the 
most eminent teachers. Open all the year. For parti- 
culars apply to F. BU Ss, » Sec’ y. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 
The points are int: ei 
and penetrave 1 
fibre of the paper,a: 
cannot be remeyved | 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR Oe art 











and most elastic of any collars ever made— in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 


Manufactured Exelusively by the 


BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO., 


50 Lisrenarp Srv., New York. 





| ‘Write for a Price List to J. I. JOHNSTON, | 





Howara Association, 
r on ———e 5 having 
onorable conduct and ofessional skill. Act | 
Surgeon, J. S. HOU taltt TON, “MLD Resaye ne | 
Young Men sent free of charge. Adare ss, HOWARD 
rn, No, 2 South Ninth st., Philadelphia, 






Philadel phia 
a high re adetph for 170 Sm ithficld St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Broect Loadi Guns, $40 to $3, Doudle Shot 
Guns, $3 to $150, uns #° Sto #2 i, Rifles, #8 to & 
Revolvers, #5 to #2 
Fishing Tack!o ae. unia to Aealers or he 
Anny Guns, Revolve , bought or traded for. 

sent by express 0.0) iD. to be exumined betore paid for. 


















Upon trial the Patent Duplex Will prove the strongest | 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


OLIVER TWIST. 





Published this week, OLiver Twrst, finely illus- 
a as printed and bound. Price, $1.50. Forming 

‘lume 2 of the new edition of ‘Charles Dickens* 
Works, known as 


* Carleton’s New Illustrated Edition.”’ 


Pickwick Papers was published last month, 
Ou IVER Twist is just ready, and Davip Corverrie.p 
will be out next month, 


This beautiful new illustrated edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens, has, from the start, taken its 
stand at the head of all other editions, and is growing 
more and more popular, being universally concede d 

| to be the handiest and cheapest edition issued, either 
in this country or Europe. 


Aso, Just Reavy, 


ROMANCE AND HUMOR OF THE 
RAIL. 


PA capital new book by the famous Western Rail 
Road man Sterne Sairn. Containing a varied and 
interesting budget of humorous and pathetic sketches, 
rhymes, romances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, cte. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at- 
home. Full of illustrations, handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. 





BOOK OF EPITAPHS. 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 
a collection of Epitaphs, amusing, curious and quaint. 
in singularly interesting little work, Beautifully 
printed and bound, price $1.50, 
| MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 
A new novel by John §S. Sauzade, of a fresh and 


original character, that will make its mark in the 
Price $1.45. 





| world of fiction. 
| 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


10vel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
*.", “ot Georgia, author of “Heart Hungry,’ which 
—_ such an enormous sale last year, 

on. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 

ers LiFFoRD Trour, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
| proveme nt upon * Heart hungry. I think it will 
| greatly add to the already extensive reputation of the 
Also, a new y, uniform edition 


‘author.’ Price $1 75. 
price $1 75 


of * Heart Hungry,” 


KENNETH, MY KING. 
| A charming new novel, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 
(Virginia. Price $1.75. 
The New York World, in a very flattering 
this book, says “Its Uelineations of life, 
and scenery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet- 
| ne ss and beauty of conception, and there are few 
| ple asunter idealizations of womauly love for woman's 
| reading than KENNETH, MY KING. 


review of 
Thauners, 


B27" These booksare beautifully bound— sold ever 
| where—and sent by mail, postage free, Ou receipt 
| price, b 


| ©. W. CARLETON & CO., Pubiishers- 


Li(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,} 
New Yet » 


| F*Madivou Sq: ~ 
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HILLS.” ARCHIMNEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 





This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). The only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch eut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily ¢ erated by a 
lad or miss of 10 years, price ‘$0, ; 12-inch, 
$22; lt-inch, standard size, B25 ; 28. inch, 
pony, $100 ; 32-inch, horse; for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. We chal. 
kenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other, 

Send for INustrated Cireulars, 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hills‘ Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 


COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 









Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
‘D address f 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co. New York. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


VOITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment sand he reditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely 

Ayer’s Ham Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
) ways surely restores its 
) color, when faded or 

¥ gray. Itstimulates the 
nutritive ‘organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and stre ‘ngthene ad; 
lost hair regrows with live iy expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 








soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible, 
As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is praised 






for its grat teful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr, J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


A: GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Jo you want an agency, local or traveling, with 

achence to make 84 to $20 per day sellin 

our new T-strand While Wire Clothes Lines? 

They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 

risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 

Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St.. ¢ hicago, ni. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth, 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Or at his residence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


~ NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
RE me 4850 CANADA s cemknmeacda 500 
| tg eevee 5150 GREECE............. 4500 
RRR RE SEE 4340 THE ‘Quien ERE 447 
FRANCS .........20- 4250 ENGLAND.......... 4130 
MOLLAND) ...cccesee 3847 HELVETIA heniGatca 4020 
DENMARK ......... 37% ERIN ........ 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service ie port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convemience for the comfort of passengers, rand 8e- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
eave Piers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

§2~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York 


F. W. J. HURST, M 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





=s = > 
= “ich at > —_—— 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
) > aaa and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
Rates of Passage. 


From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Genin Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Stsamere Carrying Shennan. —Firet, Class 15, 17 
an ig to 





From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,..... Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3 Assyria..... Wed., May 21 
Ismailia..... Wed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., "May uu 





Victoria.....Sat., “May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 2 
Castalia....Wed., May 14 | Cahfornia....Sat., May 31 

The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers, 

Gole Currency. 


aaa $75 and $65 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $39, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passave to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates, 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


asl We 





STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry, 


having ready their fleet of new and elegant full- 
powered Clyde-built steamers as follows : 


PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA, 


Will make their regular trips sailing from New York 
for Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast and Londonderry, 
every fortnight, landing passengers at Londonderry. 


The cabin and steerage accommodation of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 


Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Acents, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 











Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, May 15, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday. May 17, 10 a.m. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, Thursday, May 22, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, May 24, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, May 29, 8 a.m. 


CITY OF LONDON, Saturday, May 31, 9am. 
and every following Fea am. 4 and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New Yor 
RATES OF coamnmem 

CABIN, $85 and $100, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
gow, Londonde ry, London, C ardiff or Bristol, $30 
currenc 

PREPAID CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 
rency. 

Darts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage ae general business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 





JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


ge, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 

and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates 

Through Bills of Yedin given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin pong, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Ste a passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 











NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


0 ee May 24. 
, | | _ RESTOR eRe June 4 
PE tadawens ' ceqxascnetndee duly 5. 
Ns b.a0cainnascesecnanavns July 6 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all “sy ~ of the United States and Canada te 
wed in the British Chavnel and all other points in 


ngeland. 
The se steamships, built expressly for the trade, 


are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


75 and $80 currency. 
a) currency. 






"$30 currency. 
Pre paid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further ¥ articulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C ambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC. CELTIC, 
GERMANIC. BRIT ANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least metion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $100 gold. Stecrage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $52—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from ail — of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates, 

Drafts from £! upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


4. _ iH. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates. 
Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


THE ALBION, 


=. Established in 1822. 








$5 A YEAR": 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Frvanciat REPORTS 
AND THE 
CreaM OF EnGuiisu LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lvcas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrme’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield's Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEEr's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpvesrorpr’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wikis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 15x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 

25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 “ re “ 
a2 ¢ « 
n “ “ . 


three months, 
six months 
one year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made, Subscribers will observe 
that the subsoription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with® 
out any premiums, For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remiitances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the présent system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
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NEAR THE END. 

O the wild days of youth! the dear dead days! 
Dark are the lights and all the chorus dumb, 

And cold and faintly through the gath’ring haze 
Of this sad twilight time thin echocs come, 

And wand’ring voices haunt the glimmering ways. 


Sitting alone in these last empty years, 

Life, starved and dwindled, tells its old tales o’er, 
And, like a wind, the Past sings in mine ears, 

And, like a wind, goes by. Alas, no more 
For me the glad green Spring of smiles and tears! 


Oft from the dreamland of the Long Ago, 
Pale faces seek me with their eager eyes, 
And fain I'd follow them, and fain would know, 
Hlow fares it with them ’neath the starless skies 
That brood above the silent shades below. 


Brave souls and beautiful! to what forlorn 

Mute fields of Death’s cold kingdom are ye passed ? 
O dreary Death, that hath nowhere forborne, 

To pluck earth’s fairest flowers and o’ercast 
Sweet scents and colors with relentless scorn ! 


Ah me! A little while the evening light 
Shall linger wanly in the western sky: 
A little while before my faltring sight 
The pallid day shall glimmer ere it die. 
Then, dumbly-dark, shall fall all-ending night. 
—All the Year Round. 


A LITTLE LANE. 


If I could see that little lane, 
Such miles away, 

If I could walk there once again, 
Now it is May, 


Ah! how my heart would long for you! 
What tears would fall! 

Once to feel young again and true 
I would give all 


My future life! But tell me, dear, 
Tell me, art thou 

Sad too sometimes for that lost year ? 
It is May now; 


The little lane with roses hung, 
Such miles away, 
As when we both were true and young, 
Blooms fair to-day. 
—Casscll’s. 


——_a—____. 


MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MI8s BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VIL 


The time passed on. Frank was at home. Day by day 
the skies grew softer, the air warmer, the woods burst into 
fuller leat; the river, towards which Marian and Kate 
strolled to meet Frank, and by whose banks the lovers saun- 
tered in the long spring afternoons, seemed to rush by them 
with a swifter and more joyous current. The birds were all 
singing in the woods and amongst the garden trees and 
hedges, and Marian found and gathered great basketsful of 
springing ferns and grasses, primroses and blue hyacinths, 
with which she decked the stands and vases in the sitting: 
rooms, to the wonder of the servants, the sneering amuse- 
ment of Mrs. Everard, and the delight of Lady Augusta and 
Kate, who declared she made the rooms look prettier than 
when they were filled in summer with the wealth of tne 
flower-gurden. The days flew by. She was up in the morn- 
ing, and out in the woods and gardens before Lady Augusta 
and the others had got through their carly cups of tea; after 
breakfast, she was out avain with Frank, loitering away the 
happy time in visiting his pets, er the pets she found and 
made for herself: then came the hour during which she 
knew she would be welcome in old Mr. Crawford’s room, 
which now became a more frequent rendezvous for the family 
since she found her way there so often, and which began to 
wear an unaccustomed look of cheerfulness to the old man’s 
weary eyes. Then luncheon, and a drive with Lady Au- 
gusta, or a ride or walk with Kate and Frank, or occasion- 
ally even a ceremonial airing with Mrs. Everard, whose 
jealousy of her beauty and of the love she was winning, 
though scarcely at all lessened by the patience and sweetness 
with which Marian bore little slights and provocations, was 
more etlectually soothed by the discovery, that so far from 
her having enjoyed any of those advantages of heiress-ship of 
which Mrs. Everard herself was so proud, she had been ac- 
customed to the utmost frugality ; that some of her dresses 
were ill made, that she was ignorant of the latest fashions, 
had only once been in London for a few weeks, never seen 
an opera, bever been abroad, and in fact “ knew nothing.” 
And the girl’s eagerness to hear and see something of the 
unknown world which lay beyond Holly Bank and White- 
ford made her Jisten with such genuine interest even to Mrs. 
Everard’s egotistical descriptions of her travels, that the 
latter, who seldom found such a patient auditor, was gene- 
rally willing enough to have her asa companion, and Marian 
flattered herself that she had gained her good-will also, 

Only one little cause of trouble still now and then 
clouded the sunshine of her new life, and yet the very sha- 
dow was only caused by the sunshine. Frank was undoubt- 
edly inclined to be jealous, and all his love and all his good- 
nature did not prevent him sometimes betraying that 
uncomfortable jealousy. Two or three times she went to 
spend a few hours at Holly Bank, not merely to see her 
aunt, but to assist in preparations for her own wedding, 
which was to take place as soon as the bridal trousseau, 
which Miss Gilmour had already ordered could be got ready. 
She dreaded these visits, because Frank always contrived to 
meet her there, so impatiently did he grudge her absence 
even for half a day; and when he came, things «id not al- 
ways go on smoothly between him and her aunt; while, if 
he conformed to her orders, and kept away, she was sure to 
find Lim discontented on her return to Ellisdean with the 
undue length of her stay at Holly Bank. And for another 





| cause of his jealousy, there was no remedy; of this cause 
they did not speak, and, indeed, Frank was not so utterly 
| unreasonable as ever to reproach her for having been en- 
gaged to another. He thought that he behaved very well. 
He was contented, as how could he help being contented, 
with her readiness to humor his most trifling wishes, with 
her almost wife-like devotion of herself to his amusement 
and service, a devotion which made even his fond mother 
tell her that she was spoiling him already. He did not tease 
her into giving him any of those rhapsodical promises of 
eternal constancy, for which, as they were going to be mar- 
ried in about three weeks, there was yf 2rhaps not much ne- 
cessity. But one day, when he had come to Holly Bank in 
spite of her injunctions to the contrary, she found him in the 
parlor—herself and her aunt having been busy up-stairs— 
scowling at a shabby little old work-box which she had left 
behind her when she went to Ellisdean, but which she always 
used at home, and the history of which he had once acci- 
dentally asked her. 

“T’'ve been as quick as I could, Frank,” she began apolo- 
getically. Then she saw what he was frowning at. 

“ Are you ready? Shall we go now ?” he asked, trying to 
smooth his brow. There was a shorter way of getting back 
to Ellisdean by fields and cross-roads, by which they some- 
times walked back from Holly Bank. 

“ Not quite ; L shall be ready in ten minutes. IT have some- 
thing to do for Aunt Sarah.” She came to the table and 
took up the work-box, stopped, looked down, hesitated, then 
lifted up her eyes, and looked at him softly and steadily. 

“ Frank—he gave me this before I was engaged to him. 
It is all I have, for Aunt Sarah took away everything else 
from me long ago. I want to keep it for the sake oi” 
She paused. 

“ Keep whatever you like, of course,” said he shortly, 
turning away as he spoke. 

“ He was so good to me,” Marian resumed presently, her 
voice trembling a little, and a tear glistening in her eye. 
She was hurt at her lover’s injustice aud unkindness, though 
she was too gentle to resent them in words. He not unna- 
turally supposed she was thiuking chiefly of the donor of the 
work-box, and walking to the window, stood there with his 
back to her, aflecting an air of unconcern, and humming a 
bar of a tune. She lingered a moment or two, hoping he 
would speak, then left the room, carrying the box with her. 
And as she wrapped it carefully and reverently in silver-pa- 
per, as if it were a relic which had belonged to a dead friend, 
and put it away in a treasure-corner of her drawer, where it 
would be out of the way of further injurious looks, she 
sighed as she remembered how much pleasure she had once 
taken in that first cheap little present; and it was well 
that her pensive murmur of “ Poor Neil! he was always 
kind to me,” did not reach the ears of her sulky betrothed 
in the parlor. 

But though Frank might lose his temper occasionally, it 
was notin his nature to be sullen; and before he and Ma- 
rian sct forth on their walk home, he had already reproached 
himself for his crossness, and was ready to make up for it by 





A day or two later, Marian got a message from'her aunt, 
desiring her to come and see part of the trousseau which had 
| been sent home, and, with unwonted graciousness, Miss Gil- 
| mour added that she would be glad to see any of the Ellis- 
| dean ladies who might wish to accompany her. Rather to 
the surprise of the rest, and not much to Marian’s satisfac- 
, tion, Mrs. Everard said at once that she would go. In fact, 
she was in want of some amusement; the sight of new finery 
was always interesting, and she had also the pleasure in pros- 
pect of criticising what she was going to see to-day. Miss 
Gilmeur had chosen to allow no interference, and to accept 
of no suggestions respecting her nicce’s wedding-outtit, 
which she had ordered herself with much secreey and mys- 
tery. Marian was not withoat her anxieties on the suject. 
Since she had been at Ellisdean, and gained some experience 
of the requirements of society, she had discovered that even 
twenty pounds’ worth of clothes, which lad seemed to her 
aunt and herself such a magnificent supply, could not in- 
clude a great many items which, in her new station, she 
would be expected to possess. She was quite contented to 
do with little, and to be grateful for whatever was given to 
her; but she neither liked to annoy the Crawfords by her 
want of suitable dress, nor to have her aunt looked on as 
shabby. A still worse fear was, that Miss Gilmour's taste 
would be in fault. Sbe would much rather have gone alone 
to this first inspection of the new wardrobe; she dreaded 
both Mrs. Everard’s satirical remarks and her aunt's compre- 
hension of them. But it was settled that Mrs. Everard should 
go with her to Holly Bank, and she could only submit to the 
arrangement. 

Miss Gilmour received them with great good-humor, and 
did not seem to notice the uncomplimentary serutinising 
glance which Mrs. Everard cast around the little parlor. 
She was s9 unexpectedly cordial towards them both, that 
Marian, touched by her kindness, ventured to kiss her again 
ag she was conducting them up-stairs to see the dresses, and 
to whisper some sawn of gratitude. Miss Gilmour stopped 
for a moment on the stairs, half-annoyed and half-gratilied. 
“Well, well,” said she, “ we shall see. I don’t care for fine 
speeches, you know, Marian; if you're pleased, I'll be glad. 
UL haven't spared myself trouble or expense either. Make 
haste, now; [ haven't much time to spend on this idleness. 
Let us see what Mrs. Everard thinks of my taste.” 

But it was evident to Marian that she was secretly swell- 
ing with self-graiulation, and she became uneasy again, and 
hoped that, whatever Mrs. Everard thought, she would have 
the politeness to say nothing to disappoint her aunt's expee- 
tation of applause. 

Mrs. Everard’s face, as they entered the dingy little bed- 
room on the first landing, where the show was t» take place, 
Was not reassuring as to this point. She glanced sarcasti- 
cally round her, lifted her eyebrows at the sight of some 
large clumsy old trunks standing in a row, and whispered to 
Marian that she hoped these were not to form part of her 
luggage. But she became suddenly silent as Miss Gilmour 
opened the trunks and displayed their contents. 

Marian was speechless too, She was wise enough never to 








a cordial acceptance of her further overtures of reconcilia- 
tion. The walk was as happy and harmonious as ueual, and 
the litte quarrel, if it could be called one, seemed forgotten, 
The work-bex henceforth remained out of sight in its hiding- 
place, and Marian took care to abstain from the slightest 
reference which could annoy Frank’s sensitiveness; while 
he sought to please her by a somewhat new lover-like sub- 
mission, which, if it had lasted, might have transformed 
even the unselfish Marian into something like a tyrant. But 
the end was coming. 

She had been at Ellisdean nearly a month, for, after the 
first fortnight was over, Lady Augusta had insisted on « pro- 
longation of her visit. Miss Gilmour had at first refused to 
allow this, and there had been a morning of lamentation at 
Ellisdean—even Mrs. Everard, for whom Marian’s clever 
fingers had been employed in a troublesome piece of work 
which was still unfinished, graciously expressing regret at 
her departure. Then Everard himself undertook to try to 
mediate with Miss Gilmour. He had already called on her 
several times, both alone and in company with his mother, 
and her reception of him was always more favorable than 
any that she gave to the other members of the family. She 
had even made Marian smile one day by lamenting that he 
was married already. “He would have made you a better 
husband than that harum scarum Frank.’ Marian laughed, 
and said she was contented with her lot. 

Everard’s mission was successful: he brought back ex 
tended leave of absence for Marian, and some other bits of 
information regarding Miss Gilmour's future disposition of 
her fortune which were equally satisfactory to himself. 
Nothing now remained to be done, as he said to his father and 
brother, but to hurry on the wedding, so that Miss Gilmour 
might not have time to change her mind as to the dowry 
which she had promised to pay down at once to her niece. 
The day ought to be fixed at once, the setUements drawn up 
without delay. It was about a fortnight after this that Ma- 
rian and Frank had their little diflerence at Holly Bank, and 
by this time the necessary arrangements had made good 
progress, and though the wedding-day was still unfixed, the 
details belonging to it had already been discussed and almost 
settled. As they walked home that afternoon from [lolly 
Bank, they planned their honeymoon traveis. In the even- 
ing, Mrs. Everard obligingly described to Marian, for the 
third or fourth time, the incidents of her own wedding-trip. 
“ Of course, you won't be able to see so much and to do all 
that we did,” she said patronisingly ; “ but still you will be 
much the better of a few hints from me. You must avoid 
these expensive hotels that we went too, of course” (Marian’s 
simplicity and humility had almost made Mrs. Everard for- 
get that she was an heiress too); “and I shouldn't advise 
you to venture near those delicious lace and jewellers’ shops 
I told you about, for really T was half-rnineg—I should be 
afraid to say what I spent in Paris. Besides, it would be 





travelling ; you won’t be going into society, as you've never 
been introduced at home, and then, when you come back, | 
ae will be following the reginicut, and living in poky little 
odgings. If you're economical, your troussean should last at | 
least a year. I don’t say mine did, but then I was different 
You will have a few good silks, of course, and your aunt! 
ought to give yousome lace—lace is so useful. IT had a dozen | 
yards of fine Valenciennes, and all my things trimmed, of | 
course; but yours may be plainer. It wil! Le more conve- | 
nient, for, unless one has a maid, lace gets so destroyed, | 
And as to jewels, you may manage very well with your wed- | 
ding-presents. These garnets that Everard and I gave you 
are quite fashionable still, and you oughtn’t to let Frank buy | 
he talked of. You have no idea of the price of coral ; my set | 
that Everard got for me cost more than fifty pounds. I'l] 
show it to you.” 





quite a mistake for you to buy any more dress when you ate | 


ask how much her aunt bad trusted to her own taste, and how 
much to the taste of the excellent Edinburgh dressmaker to 
whom Miss Gilmour had privately given carfe-blanche to send 
what she liked. But, at any rate, the trousseau was almost 
faultily splendid. Marian gazed in mute wonderment, Mrs. 
Everard in mute envy and rage, as dress after dress—rich 
silks—soft, lustrous satin—delicate airy lace and tulle—piles 
of finest linen—muslins, and cambrics, and ribbons of every 
dye— gloves and flowers—Cashmere dressing gowis and em- 
broidered little slippers--a wardrobe fit for an heiress, in- 
deed, was by degrees heaped up all over the room, eclipsing 
with its magnificence the shabby furniture and threadbare 
carpet. ‘“ And here,” said Miss Gilmour, turning after a 


This was the moment which the old lady had privately 
been anticipating with the fondest pride. The Crawfords 
should see that she had family jewels too! Mrs. Everard 
gave a sort of groan of impotent rage. Marian suddenly 
drew back as Miss Gilmour unlocked the drawers and took 
out the cases of emeralds and diamonds, which once and 
once only, Marian’s eyes had been permitted to rest on. 
How distinctly she remembered that occasion! With a sud- 
den thrill of superstitious terror she whispered: “ Not these, 
Aunt Sarah! Don’t give me these !” 

Miss Gilmour turned on her, her look of exultation chang- 
ing as she saw the expression of Marian’s face. “ Dont be 
fcolish, girl,” she said harshly, though her voice trembled a 
little. ‘I mean them for you.” 

“T don’t want them. Keep them, Aunt Sarah—keep them! 
Put them away now !” 

“ Tush ! Stand out of the way, child; I want Mrs. Everard 
to see them.” But as she handed the cases to Mrs. Everard, 
her hands shook, and her face was pale. 

“ They are very old-fashioned,” said Mrs, Everard, finding 
breath at last. “’ Nobody would wear them now. That setting 
is quite antiquated.” 

* Perhaps it is. I said they were family jewels,” retorted 
Miss Gilmour, recovering her usual dryness of manner in her 
displeasure at the criticism, “ These emeralds have been in 
my family for about a hundred years. “I give them to my 
niece as its last representative.” Then she locked the jewels 
up again, and led the way from the room, 

Mrs. Everard was sullen and snappish, Marian was dull as 
they drove back to Ellisdean. “ What's the matter, darling?” 
Frank whispered, as he met them at the door, and followed 
Marian into the house. “ Has Aunt Sarah been pitching into 
you for staying here? You shan’t go back to her at all.” 

*“ No, no; she was very kind, She has been so generous to 
me, Frank, and has given me such beautiful things! I shall 
be a great deal too fine.” 

“Td like to see anything too fine for you. But there's 
something wrong. What is it? Have you had a row with 
Harriet?” 

“No, I'm only—a little tired. Dll go to my room and 





lrest. [shall be all right by dinner time.” 


“Tired! What has been tiring you?” he said discontent- 
edly. She only smiled at him—a little absently, wid went 
away to her room. When dinner-time came, however, se 


‘appeared to be, as she had promised, “all right.” There 


might be a trifling redness about her eyes, and the soft dusky 
flush on the clear brown cheek was scarecly so bright as 
usual. But she was cheerful, and laughed off Prank’s in- 
quirics and solicitude about the reasons for her fit of de- 
pression, They supposed that she had only been a little tired. 
Mrs. Everard complained of being tired too—* tired to death,” 
and from her Lady Augusta aud Kate could extract no in- 
formation about the trousseau, of which they were eager to 


any more for you—certainly not any of that Neapolitan coral | hear a description. Marian told them as much as she could 


remember ; but she said not a word of the jewels. 
Late that night she sat in her own room, full of restless 
thought, which would have made sleep impossible. 


pause, to an old bureau and opening it, “are the family jewels.” 
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“Why should that strange feeling have come over me to- 
day when I saw these things again?” she sai¢ to herself. 
“ Well, it was natural. I had not seen those jewels since that 
day that Aunt Sarah brought them down-stairs to us—the 
day before he went away—and made me try them on, and 
told us that she was keeping them for his wife. His wife ! 
What if he is not dead! What if he were to come home! 

A clock struck in some distant passage ; she could ‘ear the 
sound of it through the silent house. She was not cold, but 
she shivered as she sat listening to the dull, solemn echo. 
Then she roused herself. It was very late, and next day they 
were to make some long fishing-expedition to a glen far away 
from Ellisdean. As she thought of that pleasant morrow, 
the nervous, restless feeling seemed to puss away. She lay 
down in bed at last, and still thinking of the coming happy 
day, and of Frank, and of how she had promised h‘m that 
before they returned from their expedition she would have 
fixcd her wedding-day, she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Some one touched her, and she woke up with a start. 

“Ts it so late? © Margaret, how long I've slept? Is it 
break fast-time ?” . 

“No, ma’am; but there’s a cab come from Whiteford, and 
a note for you, and the man said you were to get it at once. 
He’s waiting.” . . 

Marian sat up, and opened the note, recognising her aunt’s 
handwriting. It contained only two or three lines, bidding 
her return to Holly Bank at once. The last words were 
underlined, and there was a postscript reiterating the com- 
mand. The writing was very shaky and irregular. 

Something is wrong; she is ill, Marian thought as she 
sprang out of bed, and began to dress. Once or twice before, 
Miss Gilmour had been suddenly seized by violent cramp- 
pains, during which she required constant nursing and at- 
tendance, which she would accept from no one but her niece. 
Marian at once guessed that such an attack was threatening 
her now. 

As she dressed, she wrote a hasty line to Lady Augusta, 
accounting for her disf#ppearance. She knew that it was too 
early to see anybody. She promised, if she found Miss Gil- 
mour better than she expected, to return that evening or the 
next morning. Then hastily packing up a few things, she 
went away. 

In the bustle of her hurried departure, she had had no time 
to think of the expedition that had been arranged for that 
day, Now, as she drove away from Ellisdean, she did think 
of it with a pang of disappointment, and then she reproached 
herself for being so vexed. “They will put it off, and we 
shall go to-morrow. Am I sospoilt by all my happiness that 
I can’t bear to lose a single day of it? And after poor Aunt 
Sarah’s goodness to me! Yes, I think I am getting selfish. 
But if she isn’t quite well by to-morrow—if she has tbe least 
pain remaining, I won’t leave her.” 

As she drove down the Ellisdean avenue in the lovely, 
early summer morning, she thought it had never seemed so 
sweet to her to have the prospect of living here, for though 
there had been no talk of Frank’s leaving the army, and 
though she was ready to follow him anywhere, still, during 
his father’s lifetime, Ellisdean might be looked on as their 
home. After that, Marian knew enough of the family poli- 
tics by this time to be aware that Everard was not likely to 
press very much hospitality upon them. But the time when 
Everard would have come to his kingdom might be still dis- 
tant. Besides, it was hardly possible for her not to feel that 
she and Frank had a strong contingent interest in the place, 
and though they never talked, and perhaps did not think 
much of such remote chances, Marian had learned to enter 
as heartily into the Crawfords’ love for, and pride in, their 
home, as if she had been already one of themselves. She 
sighed, and looked back as the lodge-gates closed bebind her, 
and then tried to smile. “ How silly lam! I shall be there 
again to-morrow, perhaps sooner. Supposing I had only been 
paying a visit at Ellisdean, and were now going home again 
—back to Holly Bank—to live on always with Aunt Sarah as 
I did before! Oh, how dreadfal it would be!” She sat for 
a few minutes trying to fancy what it would be; then threw 
olf, with a real smile now, and a thrill of blissful ecstasy, the 
mock-terror. So the drive was beguiled. As she drew near 
Holly Bank, she became anxious again about her aunt, but 
not very anxious. The illness she expected to find, thongh 
painful, was not serious. As she drove to the door, she was 
even half-amused, thinking how little she had expected yes- 
terday to be there soon again. “It is like other things that 
have happened, things that seemed almost impossible.” 

The cab stopped, the house-door opened, and Neil Gilmour 
stood ready to meet her! 

7o be continued. 
———_>———_- 
A MYSTERY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


At No. 10, Crawley Street, Pitborough, lived Mr. Hartley, 
the uncle of my friend John Ormerod, who had often spoken 
to me of the old man’s peculiarities, and among other things 
had stated that as his uncle was a bachelor he expected to 
inherit his property. This, if report spoke the truth, was 
considerable; for old Hartley, although he lived in a very 
mean fashion, was reputed to be rich, and was generally 
known as “ the miser.” 

Crawley Street was not exactly the place that a man of 
wealth would be expected to choose for his dwelling ; it was 
a poor shabby street in the suburbs of Pitborcugh, a manu- 
facturing town, many of the houses in which were let out to 
lodgers, and indeed I believe No. 10 was the only house that 
Was not so underlet; but there Mr. Hartley had been born 
and there he had expressed his intention of dying, and there, 
meanwhile, he lived with one old servant. 

John Ormerod was a constant visitor at Pitborongh, by the 
old man’s invitation, but the latter with characteristic 
meanness seldom received his nephew as his guest, and then 
only to dine with him now andthen, The recognised course 
was for the younger man to remain at some hotel during his 
stay, where he was expected to entertain his uncle when his 
uncle was not disposed to entertain him, which was pretty 
often. I call this a characteristic meanness, because sub- 
stantially old Hartley was very generous to his nephew, 
supplying him liberally with money; but it was in these 
small things, in the giving of dinners and so on, that his 
avarice seemed to master him; he had no objection to giving 
money, but grudged spending it. So although Ormerod was 
wont to laugh at his uncle’s eccentricities (behind his back, 
of course, for he had expectations), he had an aflection for 
him which, I believe, was not wholly interested, and always 
showed great pleasure when called down to Pitborough, a 
‘easure I used to think was in some measure assumed, not 

wing then the true reason for it. 








| 











In the autumn of the year 18— occurred the events which 
I am about to relate. Ormerod was away on one of his 
Pitborough visits, and I was by myself in London, in any- 
thing but a cheerful frame of mind; for I was out of 
employment and, in a word, hard up—so hard up indeed 
that I was anxicusly waiting for my friend's return, in order 
to borrow a sovereign or two of him, for he always returned 
with money in his pocket. One day I had dined on a cup of 
coffee and a roll—I could afford no more—and having very 
minutely examined the advertisements and found nothing 
that would at all suit me, turned to the news part of the 
paper, when almost the first paragraph which greeted my eye 
was one entitled “ Mysterious Murder.” 


‘On Tuesday morning, Pitborough and its vicinity was 
thzown intoa state of great excitement, by a most mysterious 
tragedy. It appears that Mr. Hartley, of Crawley Street, 
reputed to be a man of great wealth and eccentric manners, 
and well known in the neighborhood, failed to make his 
appearance at the usual time in the morning, and as the 
servant could obtain no answer on knocking at the door, 
which according to his usual practice was locked, her sus- 
picions were roused, and she summoned a policeman to her 
assistance, by whom the room was forcibly entered, when the 
unfortunate man was found dead in his bed, mur.!cred in a 
most frightful manner. Medical aid was at once sent for, 
but without avail, as life had been extinct some hours. His 
escritoire had been broken open, but whether any money had 
been taken from it cannot be ascertained, as the deceased 
was very uncommunicative concerning his affairs, but it is 
believed he kept his money there. hat renders the case 
more mysterious, ‘s that the door and window were both 
fastened on the inside; but the police are said to have 
obtained a clue to the murderer, which they ere energetically 
following up, and we hope in our next issue to report his 
apprehension.” 


To say that I was shocked on reading this would be too 
strong a word; I was startled, but the uppermost thought in 
my mind was that now my friend would be a rich man; for 
it must be remembered that Mr. Hartley was a perfect 
stranger to me, and it was perhaps natural that I should 
think more of the good that had befallen the one I knew, 
than of the evil tnat had befallen the other. 

I thought a good deal about the news a that day, 
having but little to occupy me, and the more I thought about. 
it the more fascinated did I become by one portion of the 
newspaper report, namely, that relating to the fastening of 
the door and window. I had always had a fancy, perhaps it 
was a morbid fancy, for unravelling the mysterious; there 
was a sort of detective instinct within mv, which I was 
always wishing to indulge, and the strange circumstance of 
the murderer having locked himself out roused it at once. 

There was a fine opportunity of exercising my talents in 
my friend’s service, and [ determined, if the next day’s paper 
did not clear up the mystery, to write to Ormerod and ofter 
to assist in tracking the criminal. But that letter was pre- 
vented, andin an unexpected manner, for as I sat that 
evening thinking over the matter and smoking my pipe, 
Ormerod himself walked in. He was nervous and agitated, 
and without a word of greeting, plunged at once into the 
subject. . 

“ You have heard of the terrible affair, have you not, G—— ? 
It was in the paper this morning.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I have read it.” 

“Shocking, shocking! It has quite upset me. I dined 
with him Jast night, and this morning—but you don’t know 
the worst—good Heaven, I think I shall go mad with it all!” 

“ Not the worst ?” I said. 

“No, They say the police have got a clue.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and said,“ We all know what 
that means—nothing at all.” 

“Itmeans something! It means this, that they suspect me /” 

“ You!” T exclaimed, for I was fairly surprised. 

“Yes; they have set a watch upon me. Iam followed 
wherever 1 go. They have followed me up here, and are 
watching this house even now. I'll tell you what it is, 
G——-: this is a most unhappy business; but the truth is that 
when that murder was committed I was away from my hotel. 
I did not return until very late, and that has come to their 
knowledge.” 

“ But, my good fellow,” said I, “ that is the simplest matter 
in the world. Let us go over the circumstances together, 
and I have no doubt we shall be able not only to account for 
every minute of your absence, but find credible witnesses to 
support us. If that is their only evidence their suspicions 
will soon be laid.” 

But, he shook his head, and said nervously, “ No, I can’t—I 
can't. 

“ Nonsense,” I replied, as cheerfully as I could; “ bring 
your mind to it as steadily as you can and you will soon 
remember.” 

“You don’t understand,” he said; “Ido remember per- 
fectly where I was, and I was with one person all the while ; 
but that person Look here, G—, I'll tell you the whole 
story, and then you wiil see in how unpleasant a position I 
am placed.” 

It seems that, in his visits to Pitborough, he had made the 
acquaintance of a young lady named L——, the daughter of 
a very rich manufacturer, with whom he had fallen in love 
at first sight, and that first sight was in church. I confess, 
from what Ormerod told me, I was not impressed with a very 
favorable opinion of Miss L-—, although in his eyes she 
was, of course, an angel. She seemed to be a vain, giddy, 
thoughtless girl, who, having observed his admiration, gave 
him «a good deal of encouragement. The result was that a 
clandestine correspondence was established between the two, 
which had lasted for a considerable time. 

He retained sufficient sense to know well that Mr. L—- 
was far too proud and rich a man ever to favor his suit, and 
so was only too ready to enter into this romantic intrigue, 
culminating in that unfortunate appointment on the night of 
the murder. Mr. L—— was away on business, and his 
daughter had taken this opportunity of receiving young 
Ormerod ; but as it was important that no one should know 
it except her own maid, who was the go-between in the affair, 
it was necessary that they should wait until the other servants 
had retired before admitting her lover, and hence it happened 
that be did not return to his hotel until so late, and suspicion 
was directed towards him. 

“ And now you see,” he said in conclusion, “ why I cannot 
account for my time. I had rather be suspected for ever 
than cast the Jeast stain upon her name. She will know the 
reason of my silence, and that is sufficient.” 

I knew him too well to try arguments upon him now. I 
simply made a mental note of the young lady’s name and 
address, and then said— 

“ And what do you propose doing now? 
in London ?” 





Do you remain 





“No,” he replied, “ they will think I am trying to avoid 
them if Ido that. I skall return to Pitborough to-morrow 
morning, and Jet them do their worst; besides, 1 must be 
present to arrange about the funeral and attend the inquest. 
Perhaps they will warn me not to give evidence to incrimi- 
nate myself,” he added bitterly, “ but I must be there.” 

“Can you lend me five pounds ?” I asked abruptly. 

“ He looked somewhat disgusted at my thinking of sucha 
thing at that moment, but took a note from his pocket at 
once, and handed it to me. 

“ He gave it to me,” he said, “ the last time I saw him.” 

“ What was your purpose in coming to London ?” 

“My purpose was a foolish one,” he said bitterly; “TI 
thought you might have assisted me in my trouble, given me 
some advice, done sornething, Heaven knows what! Now I 
will go Sack again.” 

“ Good,” I said, “I will do something. Now listen to me, 
Ormerod, and don’t fly away with the idea that I am a selfish 
brute. I want money badly enough, I admit, but I did not 
ask this for myself, as you shall see. The police think they 
have got hold of a clue, which we know to be a false one, and 
therefore they are utterly useless for our purpose. They are 
following the wrong man, and will persist in following him, 
whereas we wantto get hold of the rightone. We will leave 
them to their task, if you please, and I will undertake to do 
your detective business for you. I have not matured my 
plans yet, but I know this, that Ican do nothing without 
money, and there it is. At what time does your train leave 
to-morrow morning ?” 

“ At eight o’clock.” 

“Very well; I shall most likely go down by the next train, 
or at any ratein the course of the day, and we shall meet 
again in Pitborough; but when we do, above all things 
remember this, that we have never met before. Don’t speak 
tome unless I speak to you. And now tell me all the 
particulars you know.” 

He had not much to tell, the sum of his information being 
as follows:—On the fatal evening he had dined with Mr, 
Hartley at his house; the old man was particularly cheerful 
that evening, had given him notes to the amount of fifty 
pounds, and when his nephew took his leave rather earlier 
than usual on such occasions, had gone unpleasantly near the 
truth by asking jocularly if she conldn’t wait a little. 

When he left, there was only Mr. Hartley and the old ser- 
vant in the house. The latter, who was very deaf, slept in 
the basement, and heard nothing during the night. Mr. 
Hartley slept at the ‘op of the house, in a back room. The 
intervening rooms, with the exception of the front parlor 
where he took his meals, and the back parlor which he 
called his study, were used simply for lumber. All the lower 
windows were strongly barred and the doors sheeted with 
iron, several attempts having already been made to break 
into the house. I took a note of these particulars, and then 
Ormerod went to his own rooms, closely followed as I ob- 
served by aman. But I took care not toshow myself, as I 
did not wish to be recognised when I got to Pitborough. 

Larranged my plans that night as I lay in bed, and the 
next morning was ready for action. The first thing I did 
was to call upon a friend who reported for a daily paper; he 
was also a friend of Ormerod’s, and I had no hesitation in 
speaking to him on the subject. I told him I was goin 
down to Pitborough in the capacity of a detective, and shoul 
hold myself out as a representative of the press, as that 
character would give me greater facilities of obtaining infor- 
mation than any other. 

" i what paper do you represent for the occasion ?” he 
asked. 

“ It depends on circumstances,” I replied. 

“ What circumstances ?” 

There were some of his cards on the mantelpiece, bearin 
his name and the name of the paper on which he was engage 
—the Daily Dart. I looked signiticantly at these, he did the 
same, and then [ answered his question— 

“ What circumstances! well, it depends on your looking 
out of the window for a moment.” 

He laughed and looked out of the window, and as soon as 
his back was turned [ put the cards in my pocket. No more 
was said upon the subject, but he knew as well as I did what 
had taken place. 1 saw him glance at the mantelpiece again 
when the transfer had been made, and where I had left two 
cards for the sake of appearances, but nothing had been said 
to compromise him in the matter. 

That day | paid for my ticket with the note Ormerod had 
given me, and in due time arrived at Pitborough, where I 
hired a hed at_a small inn near the scene of the murder, and 
called myself Mr. Burton of the Daily Dart. 


CHAPTER II. 


I found on inquiry that the inquest had been opened 
that day, but nothing was elicited beyond what I aiready 
knew, and the inquiry was adjourned for a week at the 
request of the police inspector, who said he expected to ob- 
tain some important information within that time. The only 
witnesses examined were the old servant, the constable whom 
she called in, the doctor, and a neighbor, whose evidence to 
the effect that he had heard a noise of groaning about half- 
past eleven scemed to fix the time when the deed was com- 
mitted; but the mystery of the closed door and window 
remained unexplained. 

I found there was a good deal of excitement in the neigh- 
borhood, not caused so much by the atrocity of the murder, 
for there was nothing in that exceptional, but by the mystery 
attending it; and as I sat in the inn parlor that night, I was 
amused by the wild conjectures that were started first by one 
and then by another. Chance had so far favored me in that 
I found I could not have chosen a better resting-place than 
that inn, as it was a place of resort for many of those who 
lived in Crawley Street, and among others of the neighbor 
who had given evidence at the inquest. 

I had not been five minutes in the room before I was aware 
of this fact, for he was evidently proud of it, and was never 
weary of rehearsing the questions that had been put to him 
and the answers he had given. “ Says the Crowner to me, 
* Was you sure it was half arter eleven?’ ‘ Perfect sure, says 
I. ‘And why? says he. ‘Becos I heard the chimes just 
arterwards,’ says I. And then they told me to stand down.” 

This man, John Martin by name (professionally known as 
Giovanni Martini), who described himself as Professor of 
Gymnastics, was a small, mild, anxious-looking man, with a 
little chirping voice; he appeared quite happy at the sudden 
notoriety that had fallen upor him, but happy in a modest 
way. On hearing I was connected with the press, he intro 
duced himself to me, with the information that he was 
engaged at a place of amusement; that he was desirous of 
distinguishing himself in the metropolis if he could get a 
chance, but had hitherto failed; and that he would take it as 
a great favor if [ would come and see his performance, when 
he had no doubt I should be able to give him a good notice 
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in my paper. With that heslipped a free admission into my 
hand, which he informed me was available for any night; 
but as I had not come there for pleasure but business, 1 put 
the ticket in my pocket without any intention of using it; 
however I improved the occasion by asking him a few ques- 
tions, and found that he occupied the upper floor of No. 9 
Crawley Street, and his room adjoined that in which Mr. 
Hartley slept. 

That was the result of my first day’s experience as a detec- 
tive, and it was not much certainly, but then my work did 
not really begin until the next day. The funeral was to take 
place in the morning, and as soon after that as possible I de- 
termined to make an inspection of the room, having faith in 
my card to obtain me this privilege, and indeed I found it to 
be a talisman that admitted me wherever I chose to go. 


The police, who had hitherto found nothing in the room to 
assist, seemed to be of opinion that they might do so, for 
they had preserved it in the same state as at first and kept 
the door locked ; however my talisman unlocked it and I was 
allowed to lock where I would, but to move nothing, to in- 
sure which last injunction a policeman accompanied me in 
the ostensible character of a guide. 

I soon ascertained that there were only three means of 
entrance to the room—the door, the window, and the chim- 
ney. My first idea had been that after the fatal wound had 
been given and the murderer escaped, the old man in a state 
of terror and frenzy had succecded in reaching the door and 
locking it, with a vague intention of putting that barrier be- 
tween himself and the burglar, and had then crawled back to 
bed and there died; but the medical evidence disposed of 
that surmise, so having ascertained beyond a doubt that the 
door was locked on the inside, I dismissed that means of 
exit. 

I next examined the chimney, but the register was fastened 
down with a stout iron bar, and had been so for some time, 
the servant informed me; so there only remained the win- 
dow, of which I made a careful inspection, to the great 
amusement of the constable. 

“You will do no good there,” he said; “ our people know 
what they are about, and have gone over every square inch 
of the room, and I may tell you they don’t take much account 
of the window. Why, it stands to reason that no one could 
get up fifty feet or more of straight brick wall. Thedoor and 
the chimney one looks to raturaily, but the window—well, 
the thing’s impossible, as you may see for yourself.” 

Seeing for myself was the very thing I meant to do, and I 
noted two things while the policeman was speaking: that 
the spring of the fastener was broken, and that about the 
hinge of the fastener was what appeared to be a piece of 
tow. 

“T suppose there is no objection to my opening the win- 
dow,” I said; “ I want to see the height from the ground.” 

“You'll not want to look twice,” the policeman replied, 
and with that permission I undid the bolt, observing that it 
worked very easily for want of the spring, and threw up the 
window. Lown I was disappointed, for I had hoped to find 
an outhouse whose roof would have afforded some means of 
reaching the window, but it was as the policeman said a 
sheer descent; and he, seeing my blank expression, smiled. 
Right and left were the zine water-pipes, but too far from 
the window for any one to have ascended by them; about 
four feet below me ran a projecting cornice of brick, about 
an inch and a half wide, broken away in parts, and scarcely 


him, and make some sign of recognition. The whole of the 
proceedings that day assumed the form of an accusation 
against my friend, and the police seemed quite confident that 
they had got their man. The old servant was recalled to 
prove at what time he left Crawley Street, the waiter to prove 
at what time he returned to the inn, and then came the most 
damaging piece of evidence of all—a note which old Hartley 
had received the very day of the murder was traced to Orme 
rod. The latter, who was now terribly agitated, insisted up- 
on making a statement, the first part of which was all very 
well, being simply an explanation of how that note came in- 
to his possession, it being a part of the money his uncle had 
given him, but the last part completed the case of suspicion 
already raised against him—he could not tell the real reason 
for his absence that night, so he told a lie about it, and so 
transparent a lie that it was disproved at once. 

The verdict was “ Wilful murder against Jolm Ormerod,” 
and he was committed on the coroner’s warrant. 

CHAPTER III. 

Three more days passed in this hopeless way, and I had 
discovered no new light. {had paid more than one visit to 
the house and to the warehouse, and one day at the latter 
place came upon Martin or Martini. He informed me that 
he was engaged as a packer there during the day, and 
reminded me that I had not yet witnessed his performance. 
I also saw Miss L——, and did no fall in love with her; but 
I resolved that if Ormerod remained obstinate, as I feared he 
would, I would not respect the confidence he had placed in 
me, but bring Miss L—— into the witness-box, to state what 
she knew of the matter. 

At last, one evening, when I was thoroughly worn out 
with my anxiety, 1 thought of my promise to Martin, and 
determined to have what relaxation the place of amusement 
could afford me; and that was the happiest resolution to 
which I could have come, for it gave me the first inkling of 
the truth. 

Martin’s performance was on the tight-rope, and very 
clever it was, I have no doubt; but I confess 1 am not 
interested in such things, and was not taking much notice of 
what was going on, when some hitch occurred; Martin's foot 
slipped while he was on the rope, whereupon he descended 
and re-chalked his feet. Those white marks upon the brick 
cornice flashed across me at once, and | felt that the sudden 
excitement of the thought made me flush and tremble. 
However, I soon calmed myself, and sat out the rest of the 
performance—without observing it, however, for my thoughts 
were otherwise occupied; I felt there was a great difference 
between walking on a tight-rope and on a narrow cornice 
against a wall, for in the latter czse the centre of gravity 
must necessarily be disturbed ; but I could not then arrive at 
any satisfactory solution of that difficulty, and had to wait 
until the next morning, and that morning set my doubts at 
rest. 

I was at No. 10 Crawley Street, the first thing, and any 
doubt I might have had was cleared up; I saw that the white 
marks extended from the window of that house to the win- 
dow of No. 9, and no further. Then 1 examined the wall 
more minutely ; what I had supposed to be the holes left by 
the vine-nails I observed with a fresh interest ; they extended 
in an irregular line, about six feet above the cornice, and they 
also appeared only between the two windows. The inference 
was at once obvious—he who with chalked feet had crept 





affording a foothold for a cat; it seemed to me very rotten, 
and patched here and there with something white as though 
the mortar had crumbled down upon it; or the spots might, I 
thought, be damp-stains ; the wall wes otherwise unbroken, 
and had apparently at one time a vine trained up it, as I 
observed the nail-holes in the mortar. There was a paved 
yard at the back of the house, and beyond that a huge ware- 
house. 

“Nothing there,” said the poiiceman as I shut down the 
window. 

“ Nothing there,” T replied, “and now I should like to in- 
spect the escritoire that was broken open.” 

This was a plain stained deal piece of furniture, fitted up 
with drawers and pigeon-holes, and with a sloping front 
secured by a lock; the marks of the instrument with which 
it had been forced open were very distinct, the wood bein 
soft; some of these were sharp and square, others jagge 
and diagonal. 

There being nothing more to be seen, I returned to my inn, 
where I made a careful memorandum of all I had observed, 
and was obliged to confess to myself that it was not much. 
The only conclusions at which I had arrived were two, 
namely, that the entry had been made by the window, and 
that the chisel with which the desk ~| been forced had 
broken during the operation, which accounted for the inequa- 
| of the marks. us 

here were two things that led me to the conclusion I have 
mentioned concerning the window. In the first place, it did 
not appear very difficult to bolt it after leaving, owing to the 
absence of the spring, and consequent looseness of the fasten- 
ing. The little bit of tow-like stuff had suggeste] the mode 
of doing this to me; I supposed that it het been effected b 
a piece of string passed over the bolt, and the two ends 
brought outside through the crack between the sashes, then 
upon these being pulied the bolt would at once be returned 
to its place and the string withdrawn, but upon this with- 
drawal it had left the tell-tale piece of tow sticking in the 
joint of the hasp. 

I was rather pleased with that discovery, but was still as 
far as ever from the object of my inquiry, namely, who was 
the guilty man ? and the only thing was to proceed systemati- 
cally. I and the police were working at different ends of 
the question, and besides my natural desire to clear my 
friend from the charge, I was also animated by a sense of 
rivalry that sharpened my wits wonderfully. They had 
marked down a man, and were striving to follow the clue 
from that to the man; in other words, they were working 
from a theory, I was working from a fact, and very desirous 
of proving that my system was the right ene. 

In pursuance of my plan, having now discovered, as I im- 
agined, the place of entry, the next thing to be done was to 
find out how the murderer could have got there, and this was a 
difficult question. I made inquiries at the warehouse in the 
rear, and found that was closed every night at nine o’clock 
so that there woull be no one to overlook the back of Craw- 
ley Street. I measured with my eye the distance from the 
warchouse to the fatal window, and was satisfied that no one 
could have effected a communication between the two; I 
thought of the water-pipes, I thought of the narrow cornice, 
but could find no solution to the problem, and was getting 
very despondent. 

So the week passed, and I was present at the adjourned in- 
quest. Ormerod was also there, very nervous and agitated ; 
but I carefully avoided meeting his eye,as I feared that in 
his present state he would forget the caution I had given 


hour at the warehouse had arrived, when I called again for 
Martin, and of course he was again out. So I strolled into 
the room where I had seen the case, saying 1 would wait for 
him, and, being alone, took a cunnbel lotpeuntion upon the 
Wax of the chisel-marks, with which I went away, and did 
not wait for him, 

This was a good morning’s work; but still more remained 
to be done: 1 had to find out where Martin was at half-past 
eleven on that night. 

I knew the hall was pot closed until nearly twelve o'clock, 
but Martin’s performance was over much earlier, and there- 
fore that told me nothing. After turning the matter over in 
my mind, I thought that the best thing I could do would be 
to watch Martin's movements for one night. I knew he 
jsenerally left the hall about cleven, and stayed in the inn 
j parlor, where I had first seen him, for twenty minutes or 
| valf an hour, and then, it was presumed, went home; but I 

ascertained that on the night of the murder hef was not at 
the inn, and ascertained it in this wise :-— ; 
I was sitting among the usual set that evening, waiting for 
|my man, who had not arrived although it was beyond his 
time, when I made some remark to that effect. 

“ No,” replied one of the frequent visitors, “Martin don’t 
look in o’ Monday nights; he has something else to do.” 

“ Does he go courting ?” Lasked. 

“Not he! He goes to Marlock to give his mother her bit 

o’ money. He gets away from the ’all early on purpose, and 
walks over, He's very good to his mother, he is.” 
_ Upon receiving this information, I saw I must give up my 
idea of watching him, and wait until the morning for the 
completion of my case. I was annoyed at this, for I feared 
the tell-tale packing-case might be removed, or that Martin 
might hear of my inquiries and take the alarm. However, 
there was no help for it,so that evening I wrote out a rough 
statement of all I had learned, which I intended to complete 
and lay before the detective as soon as I had got this 
additional evidence, and then went to bed. 

On inquiring the next morning, I found that Martin left 
the hall on a Monday night at half-past nine, and that the 
distance to Marlock was a little over three miles, and this 
would allow for his return by the hour he had named. Any 
one going to Marlock this way would have to cross the river 
by a ferry, but there was another road*by the bridge which 
sated doubled the distance. I determined to go by the 

erry. 

I am not usually given to talking with strangers, I suppose 
I ought to call myself a shy man in that respect, but during 
my stay at Pitborough I had to make it my business to do so, 
and I had now to introduce myself to another stranger, 
namely, the f:rryman. He was very loquacious, and it would 
be tedious to set down all he said during that leisurely pull 
across the river, so [ will merely give the substance of what 








was to my purpose, He began grumbling at his bard life, 
and the small pay his labor obtained,“ and as if that wasn’t 
enough,” he said, “a beastly old barge cum and stove me in 
the ether day, and I lost better nor two days’ work by it. 
The parson, he says it was all through a-working on Sunday, 
but 1 don’t think myself tuat had anything to do with it—or 
p’raps the barge oughtn’t to ha’ been working on Sunday, 
however.” 

“ What Sunday was that?” I asked. 

“The Sunday afore last that ever was. However, as I was 
saying, on Monday o’ course no one would work, they never 





along that cornice, had grappled the wall with some sharp 
hook or spike, and thus saved himself from falling. 

I had forged the second link of my evidence, and it brought 
me at once to the man, but I still felt there was much to do 
before the case was completed. I remembered his statement 
that he had heard groans at half-past eleven, and I therefore 
assumed that was not the time the murder had been com- 
mitted ; I made no doubt that he had volunteered the state- 
ment to make himself doubly secure; that having planned 
the whole thing with consummate ability, and baffled the 
police as to the how, he had, to complete the mystery, also 
endeavcred to baffle them as to the when, and had succeeded ; 
but I was not without hopes that this final piece of cunning 
might prove too cunning, and be the means of putting 
another proof in my hands, knowing as I did that when 
criminals volunteered explanations they were pretty sure to 
commit themselves. 

It will be observed that I already looked upon Martin’s 
guilt as certain, and so I did; but I had to convince other 


does except me, and so it was Tuesday night afore I got my 

boat right again, and lost two good days’ work.” 
“ And how did people get across in the meantime ?” 
“They just had to go round by the bridge, on Shanks’s 

mare, and [ hope they liked it. I know J laid in bed all 


day.” 

i that man liberally, and astonished him somewhat, 
and theu I walked on to Marlock. I found this a little 
straggling village, and there being only one public-house in 
it, | made sure Martin would look in on his visits, and in all 
probability take a glass before starting homewards, so I went 
boldly in and said, “ Is there a man named Martin here ?” 

“ No, but he was here last night.” 

“ Dear, dear, what a pity! Is he often here?” 

“ He comes in every Monday night.” 

“Not every Monday night, I think. I understood the 
Monday before last he was elsewhere.” (I am afraid I told 
a good many untruths during this mission of mine.) 

“Oh, yes, he was; that was the night there was no 





people of it, and caution was still necessary. I, therefore, 
rather avoided Martin for the next few days, and made my 
inquiries very secretly, confining them to two points: where 
was Martin at half-past eleven on the night in question? 
where was the broken chisel ? 

Having observed Martin leave the warehouse one day 
with a wagon-load of bales, and knowing, therefore, he was 
likely to be some time absent, I took the opportunity this 
afforded me of calling and asking for him. They of course 
said he was not in, and, moreover, added that he would not 
be back for an hour. So I waited awhile, chatting with the 
men, endeavoring to learn all I could of Martin’s habits, and 
keeping my eyes about me, for which I was duly rewarded, 
for I presently spied an empty packing-case with the lid 
leaning against it. 

“ Who opened that case ?” I asked. 

“Goodness knows,” replied one of the men, “ we don’t 
keep no account of that sort of thing. What makes you so 
curious about it ?” 

“ Only this, that whoever opened it works with very bad 
tools. See there.” 

The man looked, and said, “ Ay, now I know. 
Martin’s mark, that is. 
I remember.” 

“ Where is it?” I asked; “I know something about steel, 
and should like to see a chisel that could break in that 
way.” 

“T don’t know where it is,” said the man; “ besides, he had 
it ground down square the next day.” 

“ Well,” said I carelessly, “it is of no consequence ; but 
that reminds me that I want some grinding done. Could you 
recommend me to a good man ?” 

They directed me to the man who did such work for them, 
and I lett, saying I would call again for Martin in about an 
hour, and went in search of the cutler. He was easily found 
by the directions I had received, and I told him [I wanted him 
to do some work, I forget now what; that I had seen a chisel 
he had ground down for Martin, and liked the style in which 
it was done. Could he tell me how much he charged for 
that? He referred to his books and told me. And how long 
did he take over that job? He told me this also—four days, 
I think. “I believe it was left with you,” I said,“ on the 
28th October, was it not?” “ Yes,” said he, “I have got the 
date entered.” The murder was committed on the night of 
the 26th. 


That's old 
He broke his chisel some time back, 





Then I bought a bit of wax, and waited until the dinner- 


ferry.” 
ah Sey 
“ And he stayed later than usual, because he didn’t need to 


ber we had a’most to turn him out to lock up, he seemed so 
reluctant like to go.” 

There was my case complete. 

I hurried back to Pitborough, added this last piece of 
information to my statement, and armed therewith, and the 
wax model of the chisel-mark, sought an interview with the 
detective who had the management of the case. He was 
inclined to be suspicious and reserved when I first stated my 
motive in waiting upon him, but I could see, as I proceeded 
to bring forward proof after proof, that his interest was 
awakened, and that he entered into the matier with great 
zest. 

“ And now,” said I in conclusion, “if you act at once on 
this information you will secure the packing-case from which 
I took this impression. You will also find, I think, that this 
man’s hook which he uses for grappling the bales fits the 
holes in the wall, and that the money stolen from No. 10 
‘will be found in the upper room of No. 9 Crawley Street.” 

“T believe you've got the man,” said he, “ but why did you 
not communicate with us?” : 

“ Because you had got your man,” said I,“ and that was 
enough for you.” 

“ Well, itis a beautiful case,” he said, and then added, as 
though he suddenly remembered it had been got up un- 
officially, “ but there was a good deal of chance in il, you 
know.” 

On after consideration I was somewhat inclined to his 


that did not justify Ormered’s ingratitude. ? 

The man Martin was tried and convicted, and in the end 
confessed his crime, so that Ormerod was completely cleared 
of the charge, and he expressed himself much obliged to me, 
and declared there was cothing be would not do to serve me 
in return; and it was then I —— eh ’ } gad ane 
of my proceedings, and even informed him of the resolution 
[ had te to of bringing Miss L—— forward, had it been 

ecessary. 
ae leching into his uncle’s affairs, he found the property 
of such value, and all devised to himself, that he plucked up 
heart, and made formal proposals for her hand, which were 
accepted, I think, after marriage, he told her of what I had 
intended to do, I know that she ruled him with a rod of 








catch the boat; it was past eleven before he left, for I remem- 


opinion ; I think there was a good deal of chance in it, but , 
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iron, and was not likely to let him keep any secret to him- | first review of the division, the Eighty-eighth distinguished 
self: L also know that she behaved very coldly, not to say | itself by its marching and echelon movements, upon which 


rudely, to me on several occasions ; and that he, poor Orme- | Colonel Wallace especially prided himself. 


But nothing 


rod, soon after cut me in the street in the most heartless could propitiate Picton. The parade was just about to be 


manner. 


| dismissed, when some Portuguese militia marched up two 


That, with a ten-pound note which [am bound to say he men of the Eighty-eighth, who had stolen a goat. They were 
presented to me on his release from prison, as an earnest of at once tried by a drum-head court martial and (much to the 


future favors, was all I gained by this my first and last detec- | indignation of the Eighty-eighth) flogged in the presence of | 
| the whole division. 


tive experience.— Cussell’s. 
—_—_—_—_.—___—_ 


FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH (THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS.) 


Perhaps no British Regiment has done so many gallant 
deeds in so short a time as the Eighty-eighth, and no men 
have fought with more brilliant courage or with a gayer 
heart. In 1793, when our ill-judged war with revolutionary 
I'rance led to the enrolling of ten fresh regiments, the Eighty- 
eiztth was raised chiefly in pugnacious Connaught, and the 
Honorable Thomas de Burgh (afterwards Ear! of Clanricarde) 
was appointed colonel. The facings were yellow, and the 
regiment was to bear on its colors and appointments an Trish 
harp and a crown, with the motto of the order of St. Patrick, 
“ Quis separabit.” 

In the disastrous campaign of the Duke of York in Flan- 
ders, the Kighty-eighth, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Keppel—and one thousand strong—had ample share of the 
blows and hardships; but under such a general as the duke 
no glory could possibly be gained. Two companies of the 
Highty-eighth fought in the West Indies in 1795, and in 
Egypt in 1801,and returned to England, with a fighting Irish- 
man’s luck, on the very day war broke out again with France. 
An old colonel of the Eighty-eighth, General Reid, then in 
his eighty-second year, though very deaf and infirm, at once 
volunteered his services against the French, on whom, in his 
letter to the adjutant-general, he thanked God he “ had never 
turned his back.” In 1806, the regiment joined the South 
American expedition under Brigade-General Sir Robert Craw- 
ford, and sailed for Monte Video, then occupied by the un- 
fortunate Lieutenant-General Whitelock. At the final re- 
view in Crowhurst Park, near Hastings, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
said to the Eigh€y-eighth : 

“| wish to God I was going with you! Iam sure you will 
do your duty, ay, and distinguish yourselves too.” 

In the irrational assault on Buenos Ayres the Connaught 
Rangers were divided into two wings, one under Lieutenant 
Colonei Dutt, the other under Major Vandaleur. The order 
was to march on the city, to seize the houses on the river 
banks, and to form on the flat roofs. At half past six a.m, 
the right wing formed in sections and advanced into a silent 
and apparently deserted city. The men were insanely or- 
dered not to load, and two companies being slow in unload- 
ing, were compelled to take out their gun-flints. The Eng- 
lish had got deep into the town, when suddenly, on the 
discharge of a cannon, every roof swarmed with Spaniards 
and negroes. A rain of bullets came from every side on the 
surprised assailants. Guns opened with grape-shot from 
trenched batteries dug across the streets, and with the aval- 
anches of bricks and stones, hand-grenades mixed very 
unpleasantly. In vain Lieutenant Colonel Duft forced his 
way into some houses after a severe struggle; he was sur- 
rounded and compelled to surrender. Lieatenant William 
Mackie, who afterwarcs led the forlorn hope at Rodrigo, was 
severely wounded ; Lieutenant George Bury struck down a 
Spanish erenadier officer in single combat, but his enemy, in 
dying, bit Bury’s middle finger off, bone and all. In this 
miserable atlair the young Irish regiment lost two hundred 
and twenty privates killed and wounded, and twenty officers. 
The following day General Whitelock evacuated Buenos 
Ayres on the release of the captured regiments. 

The colonel of the Eighty-eighth, General John Reid, 
dying in 1807, the senior lieutenant-colonel, W. Carr Beres- 
ford, succeeded him. In 1809, the regiment vas sent to 
Lisoon, to join in driving the French out of Spain; and the 
battle of Talavera soon gave scope to its energies. In this 
gieat struggle, where sixteen thousand British troops en- 
gaged, and drove oft, thirty thousand French, the Connaught 
Rangers did not fire a shot, but bad nevertheless to bear 
patiently a heavy cannonade. Though half the soldiers were 
raw militia-men, they stood firm as the oldest veterans, 

On the first day the Eighty-eighth held the wood on the 
river Alberche, and had to retire, with steady front, in line, 
under a heavy fire. During the retreat, the soldiers were 
forbidden to fire unless they could cover their men. Corporal 
Thomas Kelly, of the fourth company, was the first who 
pulled a trigger ; going up to the adjutant, Lieutenant Stewart, 
and pointing out a French officer, he said: ; 

“ Do you see that officer, sir, standing by the olive tree in 
front ot me? He is a dangerous man, and has been giving 
directions to his soldiers that won’t sarve us; four of the 
company have been hit already; but if you will allow me, I 
think | could do for him.” 

“'Try, then, Kelly,” was the reply. 

Kelly fired. The French officer fell, and the men, dis- 
concerted by the loss of their leader, ceased to harass the 
regiment, which continued its retreat through the wood, and 
took post upon a hill on the left of the allied army, which 
was the key of the position. 

The next day, the real battle day, the grenadiers of the 
Eighty-eighth, says Lieutenant Grattan, commanded by Capt. 
Dunne, sutlered a severe loss; but he, with immovable cool- 
ness, walked up and down in front of his company. When 
aman fell, he would turn round and ask his sergeant the 
name of the soldier struck down. At last a round shot 
passed through the ranks, and carried off the heads of two 
of the grenadiers. 

*“ Who is that, now,” asked Dunne. 

“Casey and Dumphy,” was the reply of the sergeant. 

“Lam sorry for both, but particularly for Damphy; he 
was in debt to the amount of four pounds fifteen shilling;s 
and tenpence.” : 

The Eighty-eighth, on this glorious day, lost in killed and 
wounded six officers, and one hundred and thirty non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. Captains Blake Graydon 
and Whittle, and Lieutenant M'Carthy were killed, and Lieu- 
tenant Whitelaw was wounded. ‘ 

[Litherto this fiery regiment had had ill-luck. It could win 
no glory in Holland, it had had hard rubs in South America 
and had not been able to join in the rush forward at Tala- 
vera; but its time had now come. The “ boys,” as the 
Rangers called themselves, were to blood their swords at 
Busaco, At the close of 1809, the Eighty-eighth were brigaded 
with the Forty-tifth and Seventy-fourth, and formed part of 
the Third Division, under the command of the famous Picton. 





The general, then turning to the Eighty- 
eighth, said: 
“You are not known in the army by the name of the 


| Connaught Rangers, but by the name of the Connaught foot- 


vads. 

The Irish blood boiled at this. Colonel Wallace imme- 
diately communicated to Picton his sense of the injustice of 
his language, for which Picton afterwards apologised, saying 
he had found the corps much better than he had expected. 
It was about this time that Picton, one day riding near the 
river Coa with his aide-de-camp, saw, on the other side, a 
Connaught Ranger with a huge goat on kis back. 

“ Pray, sir,” said, or rather roared, Picton, addressing the 
soldier, * what have you got there?” 

“ A thieving puckawn, sir.” 

“ A what ?” 

“ A goat, sir,” replied the soldier. “In Ireland we call a 
buck goat a puckawn. I found the poor baste sthraying, and 
he looks as if he was as hungry as myself.” 

“What are you going to do with him, sir?” inquired 
Picton. 

“ Do with him, is it? Bring him with me to be sure. Do 
you think I'd lave him here to starve ?” 

“ Ah, you villain! you are at your old tricks, are you? I 
know you, though you don’t think it.” 

“ And I know you, sir,” answered the soldier, “ and the ‘ boys 
of Connaught’ know you too; and I'd be sorry to do any- 
thing that would be displeasing to your honor; and sure, iv 
you'd only let me, Il’d send your sarvent a leg iv him to 
dhress for your dinner, for, by my soul! you honor looks 
could and angry—hungry, I mane.” 

He then held up the old goat by the beard, and shook it at 
Captain Tyler, the general’s aide-de-camp, and taking it for 
granted that he had made a peace-offering to the general, or 
probably not caring one straw whether he had or not, went 
away with his burden, and was soon lost sight of among a 
grove of chestnut-trees. 

“ Well,” said Picton, turning to Tyler, who was nearly 
convulsed with laughter, “ that fellow has some humor, and, 
like a good out-post soldier, has taken care to occupy an 
unassailable position.” 

This was always a favorite story of Picton’s. 

And now for Busaco. Massena, in the summer of 1810, 
had reduced Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and was threat- 


ening to “drive the English leopards into the sea.” Our 
Portuguese levies had not yet faced French fire. Our army 


lined a precipitous range of hills,on which stood the village 
and convent of Busaco—the old Second Division was on the 
right, Crawford and the Light Division on the left, the Third 
Division in the centre. At daylight a cloud of French skir- 
mishers came up the ravines, followed by two French 
columns. On the left the intrepid Ney broke through the 
stinging swarms of English riflemen, and pushed up the 
ridge, soon to be pitchforked down again by the united bay- 
onets of the Forty-third, Fifty-second, and Ninet -tifth, leav- 
ing many dead, and the French leader, General Seaeen, and 
many officers and privates wounded. 





The men of the Eighty-eighth had acquired a laxity of morals | 


in Portugal, which caused the indignation of the stern Pic- 
ton, who arrived determined to maintain discipline. In the 


In the meantime our left centre was struck at by General 
Regnier, and Massena’s second corps. Picton’s (the Third 
Division) had now to bear the brunt of the storm. The 
Eighty-eight occupied the west of the sierra, near the left, 
not far from Wellington. Regnier advanced with a tremend- 
ous rush, his drummers beating the pas de charge, which our 
soldiers always called “ old trowsers.” Through the moun- 
tain mist crowds of sharpshooters ran forward, and spread 
in pairs. Our light troops were driven back. The French 
column was coming up fast. Colonel Wallace coolly rein- 
forced the advance with two hundred men from each of his 
battalion companies, and kept the French in check, but again 
our light troops had to fall back. The French were rushing 
on with tremendous shouting, after their manner. Colonel 
Wallace then addressed the “ boys,” and said : 

“The time, so long wished for by you and by me, is at length 
arrived. You have now an opportunity of distinguishing 
yourselves. Be cool, be steady, but, above all, pay attention 
to my word of command—you know it well. You see how 
these Frenchmen press on; let them do so. When they rush 
a little nearer us, | will order you to advance to that mount. 
Look at it, lest you might mistake what I say. Now, mind 
what I tell you ; when you arrive at that spot, we will charge, 
and I have now only to add, the rest must be done by your- 
selves. Press on, then, to the muzzle, I say, Connaught 
Rangers. Press on the rascals!” 

The Eighty-eighth received this address, not with excited 
Celtic shouts, but with deep-drawn breath aud ominous 
silence. Many men had already fallen. The colors had been 
pierced by several bullets, and three of the color-sergeants 
were wounded, when Captain Dunne came in and reported 
that not only was a French column advancing, but that a 
body of tirailleurs had occupied a cluster of rocks on the left, 
and more of the enemy were moving to cut in between the 
Eighty-eighth and the Forty-fifth. Colonel Wallace asked 
Captain Dunne if half the battalion could do the business. 

“ No,” was the reply. “ You will want every man you 
can bring forward,” 

“Very well,” said the colonel, “I am ready. Soldiers, 
mind what I have said to you.” 

Jolonel Wallace instantly threw the battalion into column 
right in front, and through a butchering fire reached the 
rocks, and filed out the grenadiers and two battalion com- 
panies, ordering them to carry the rocks while he tackled 
the main body. Four companies of the Forty-fifth were al- 
ready almost annihilated, when the Eighty-eighth, with re- 
sistless fury, threw themselves on the French column of five 
regiments. They received one dreadful discharge of mus- 
ketry. Before a second could be thrown in, they had pushed 
through the French column and hurled it down the moun- 
tain side, strewing the declivity with dead and dying. The 
“ boys” had literally torn the French column to pieces. In 
the mean time the other three companies had cleared the 
rocks by a hard hand-to-hand grapple. The French, unable 
to escape, fought desperately. Captain Dansey was three 
times wounded, but he killed three Frenchmen, and Captain 
Dunne was on the very verge of death. He had made a fruit- 
less cut at a rifleman above his head, the man’s bayonet was 





a few inches from his heart, his finger on the trigger, when 
Dunne shouted, “ Brazill!” the name of one of his sergeants. 
Brazill instantly sprang forward and pinned the Frenchman 
to the rock with his halberd, falling as he made the lunge 
which saved his captain. In the chasms and ledges after the 


battle the dead French riflemen were found, some apparently 
sleeping against crags, others leaning forward over project- 
ing stones, as if firing, others dashed to pieces at the foot of 
precipices. Colonel Wallace, finding his charger restless, 
fought on foot. Captain Bury and Lieutenant L. Mackie es- 
pecially distinguished themselves. Bury was wounded, but 
would not leave the field. One of his soldiers named Pollard, 
though shot through the shoulder, threw off his knapsack, 
and fought beside his cflicers. A buliet piercing the plate 
of Pollard’s cap, passed through his brain, and the faithful 
fellow fell dead at Bury’s feet. Lieutenant Heppenstall 
(killed at Foz d’Aronce in 1811), a young officer, whose first 
appearance under fire was on this occasion, was frequently 
mixed with the enemy’s riflemen, and shot two of them, one 
being an officer. Lieutenant William Nickle, serving with 
the light company, was deliberately singled out by a French- 
man, whose third shot passed through his body, but without 
killing him; as he was proceeding to the rear, the same 
Frenchman, cheering at the same time, sent a fourth shot af- 
ter him, which knccked off his cap. “ Get on, Nickle,” said 
Heppenstall, “Dll stop that fellow’s crowing.” He waited 
quietly till the man appeared within sure distance, and then 
revenged his wounded comrade by shooting the Frenchman 
dead. Corpora! Thomas Kelly of the fourth company (the 
man who shot the French officer in the retreat through the 
wood near the Alverche at Talavera), was severely wounded 
in the thigh at the commencement of the charge against the 
French column, but he continued to run with his company 
down the hill, until he fell through exhaustion and loss of 
ood. 
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“If we were ever placed,” says an officer of the regiment, 
“as we often were, in any critical situation, Colonel Wallace 
would explain to the soldiers what he expected them to do; 
if in danger of being charged by cavalry, he would say, 
‘Mind the square. You know I often told you that if ever 
you had to form it from line, in face of an enemy, you'd be 
ip an ugly way, and have plenty of noise about you; mind 
the tellings off, and don’t give the false touch to your right or 
left hand man; for if you were own brothers, you'll be run- 
ning here and thece like a parcel of frightened pullets!’” 

Lord Wellington, who saw and fully appreciated the 
Busaco charge, rode up to the Eighty-eighth regiment, and 
seizing Colonel Wallace by the hand, said, “ Upon my honor, 
Wallace, I never witnessed a more gallant charge than that 
just now made by your regiment.” The dead and wounded 
of the Second, Fourth, Thirty-sixth, and Irish Brigade (four 
French regiments which were opposed to the Eighty-eighth 
singly) lay thick on the face of the hill, and their numbers 
gave ample testimony that the Eighty-eighth deserved the 
praises bestowed upon them by their general. 

The loss of the Eighty-eiguth iu this battle, so glorious 
to them, was nine officers and one hundred and twenty- 
four rank and file, killed or wounded. Whether the 
Eighty-eighth in these desperate charges raised the old 
faction-fight cry, so terrible to the enemy, of “ Faugh a 
Ballagh” —* Clear the way”—we do not know, for it was the 
Eighty-seventh at Barossa who especially used that fierce 
war-cry, but we are sure that those rattling Irish tunes, 
Garryowen and I'm a Brisk Irish Lad, led them on in many a 
fight like this, and many a toilsome march over plain and 
sierra. 

At Sabugal the Eighty-eighth got entangled in a storm of 
snow and hail, and Regnier’s corps escaped them without 
crossing bayonets. The third and decisive day of Fuentes 
@Onoro the fight was for a village with an old chapel on a 
crag at one end of it. The Highlanders were fighting in the 
churebyard, the Ninth French Light Infantry had already 
penetrated as far as the chapel, and were preparing to 
debouch upon our centre. Our troops were nearly worn out 
when Colonel Pakenham, always in the front, said : 

“Tell Wallace of the Eighty-eighth te come down and 
drive these fellows back; he will do the thing properly.” 

The battalion advanced in columns by sections, left in 
front, in double quick time. The soldiers on each side the 
wall leading to the chapel cheered the regiment loudly as it 
advanced ; but the Eighty-eighth gave no reply; there was 
no talking, no huzzaing; the men moved on smartly under a 
heavy fire, steady and silent as if on parade. Ensign Grattan, 
who led the first company, looked round anxiously at his 
men as the French came in view at the corner of the chapel. 
They were not pale, as soldiers usually are when going into 
close fight, but were flushed with the trot down the road. 
When he turned to look the men replied with a cheer that 
showed their hearts were swelling for the fight. A battery 
of eight pounders now opened upon them from an olive- 
grove on the other side of the river, and the Ninth regiment 
and some hundred veterans of the Imperial Guard rushed on 
them firing. The Eighty-eighth replied with a push of the 

ayonet, and drove the enemy through the streets into the 
river (one hundred and fifty of the Imperial Guard were shot 
and bayoneted in one cul-de-s.c); for there was no time for 
reflection, and the fire was hot. Captain Muir, of the Eighty- 
eighth, was peeping over a wall with his glass to his eye, 
when a bullet struck him in the forehead. Many of the 
French soldiers hid in the chimneys. Lieutenant George 
Johnson, when the place was cleared, climbed up to the top 
of a stone cross in a square on the river-ide, and waved his 
hat in defiance of the enemy. After all, the regiment lost 
fewer men than was expected ; every one was so steady, and 
the men were so rapid in closing with the enemy. One officer 
was killed and four wounded, while seven rank and file were 
shot, and fifty-three wounded. 

Says an officer of the Rangers: “It was the fashion with 
some to think that the Eighty-eighth were a parcel of wild, 
rattling rascals, ready for a row, but loosely officered. The 
direct contrary was the fact. Perhaps in the whole British 
army there was not one regiment so severely drilled. If a 
man coughed in the ranks he was punished; if the sling of 
the firelock, for an instant, left the hollow of the shoulder 
when it should not, he was punished; and if he moved his 
knapsack when standing at ease, he was punished, more or 
less, of course, according to the oftence. The consequence of 
this system, exclusively Colonel Wallace’s, was that the men 
never had the appearance of being fatigued upon a march, 
and when they halted, you did not see them thrusting their 
firelocks against their packs to support them. Poor Bob 
Hardyman, of the Forty-fifth, said the reason the Connaught 
Rangers carried their packs better than any other regiment 
was, ‘that they never had anything in them,’ and, to speak 
candidly, we never had more than was necessary, and in 
truth it was very little that satisfied our fellows.” It was 
falsely asserted that the Rangers sold their cartridges for 
aguadiente, and substituted in their place pieces of painted 
wood. Nevertheless it must be allowed that the Connaught 
men were not over-scrupulous in the matter of a stray pig or 
goat, and were known on festive occasions to boil geese in 
(what we fear we must call) stolen Catalonian wine. 








At the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, the Rangers had fighting 
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enough, even for Irishmen. The forlorn hope was to be led 
by a subaltern of the Eighty-eighth. Directly Major 
Thompson (then commander) told his officers this, Lieutenant 
Mackie stepped forward, dropped his sword, and said : 

“ Major, I am ready for the service.” 

“Go, then,” replied the major,” pressing his hand, “ go, and 
God bless you !” 

There was then a rush among the Eighty-eighth to get 
chosen for the twenty of the forlorn hope, and great diffi 
culty arose in selection. The Light Division was to attack 
the small breach, the Third Division the grand breach. 
Picton’s speech was very brief : 

“ Rangers of Connaught. It is not my intention to expend 
any powder this evening. We will do this business with cold 
iron. 

“ The first,” says Grattan, “ who reached the top after the 
last discharge, were three of the Eighty-eighth. Sergeant 
Pat Brazill—the brave Brazill of the grenadier company, who 
saved his captain’s life at Busaco—called out to his two com- 
panions, Swan anc Kelly, to unscrew their bayonets and 
follow him; the three men passed the trench in a moment, 
and engaged the French cannoneers hand to hand—a terrific 
but short combat was the consequence. Swan was the first, 
and was met by the two gunners on the right of the gun ; but, 
no way daunted, he engaged them, and plunged his bayonet 
into the breast of one; he was abcut to repeat the blow upon 
the other, but before he could disentangle the weapon from 
his bleeding adversary, the second Frenchman closed upon 
him, and with a sabre cut severed his left arm from his body 
a little above the elbow ; he fell from the shock, and was on 
the point of being massacred, when Kelly, after having 
scrambled under the gun, rushed onward to succor his com- 
rade. He bayoneted two Frenchmen on the spot, and at this 
instant Brazill came up—three of the five gunners lay life- 
less, while Swan, resting against an ammunition chest, was 
bleeding to death. It was now equal numbers, two against 
two, but Brazill, in his over anxiety to engage, was near 
losing his life at the onset; in making a lunge at the man 
next him, his foot slipped upon the bloody platform, and he 
fell forward against his antagonist, but as both rolled under 
the gun, Brazill felt the socket of his bayonet strike hard 
against the buttons of the Frenchman’s coat. The 1emain- 
ing gunner, in attempting to escape under the carriage from 
Kelly, was killed by some soldiers of the Fifth, who then now 
reached the top of the breach, and seeing the serious dispute 
at the gun, pressed forward to the assistance of the three men 
of the Connaught Rangers.” 

Lieutenant Faris was engaged during the assault in a 
desperate hand-to-hand conflict. Two French grenadiers, 
observing him far in advance of his men, attacked him. One 
fired and immediately ran away, his bullet passing through 
the lieutenant’s coat; the other then fired, wounding him 
slightly in the thigh, and closed upon him with the bayonet, 
making a thrust at the body. Lieutenant Faris parried this 
with his sabre, but received a severe wound in the leg; a 
struggle then took place, from which Lieutenant Faris at 
length succeeded in disengaging himself, and killed his adver- 
sary by a sabre-cut on the head. By this time he was com- 
pletely exhausted, and was obliged to be carried into a 
neighboring house. His wounds, though severe, were neither 
of them dangerous, and he soon recovered. 

There was an unpleasant dispute after this siege between 
Lieutenant Mackie of the Eighty-eighth and Lieutenant Gur- 


Murphy, after passing through him, struck the staft of the 


part of the strap of his epaulet. This fact is not told as an 
extraordinary occurrence, that the ball which killed one man 
should strike the cout of him who happened to stand in his 
rear, for such casyalties were by no means uncommon with 
us; but I mention it as a strong proof of the great coolness 
of theBritish line in their advance against the enemy’s column.’ 

At the battle of the Pyrenees a French reinforcement, 
commanded by an officer of distinction, rushed forward to 
retrieve the tarnished honor of their nation. A detachment 


| of the Eighty-eighth lay behind a low ditch, and waited until 


the French approached to within a few yards of them. They 
came on in gallant style, headed by their brave commanding 
officer, who was most conspicuous, being several paces in front 
of his men. The soldiers of the two armies,posted at a distance, 
and lookers on at this national trial, shouted with joy as they 
beheld their respective comrades on the eve of engaging with 
each other. But this feeling on the part of the French was 
but of short duration, for at the first fire their detachment 
turned tail, leaving their brave commandant, with many 
others, mortally wounded, behind. Captain Robeit Nickle 
at once ran up to his bleeding opponent, and rendered him 
every assistance in his power. Me then advanced alone, 
with his handkerchief tied on the point of his sword, which 
he held up as a token of amity, and, thus reassured, some of 
the French soldiers returned without their weapons, and 
carried away their officer with them. They were delighted 
with the considerate conduct of Captain Nickle, and embraced 
our men on parting. 

At the battle of Orthes, the Eighty-eighth fought tremen- 
dously, and killed, wounded, or took prisoners a large body 
of French cavalry, whose charge they had repulsed. In this 
aflair the regiment had two hundred and seventy-seven men 
killed or wounded; and at Toulouse, though only three 
companies were engaged, they also gained much honor. 

At the peace of 1814, the Eighty-eighth was ordered to 
Canada, and justly boasted of never losing one man by 
desertion during a stay of eleven months. In the Peninsula, 
however occasionally irreguiar, the tighten. goo was always 
famed for gay endurance of hardships, and an absence of 
deserters. * six years, says the regimental chronicler, this 
young regiment lost forty-three officers, twenty-eight of whom 
died in the field, and the rest from wounds, fatigue, or 
climate, and its loss in the same time of non commissioned 
officers and privates amounted to two thousand, yet owing to 
the prejudice of Picton, who never recommended an officer 
of the Eighty-eighth, their brilliant services did not obtain 
for the regimental colors the es word “ Pyrenees”-—an 
honor it had so richly deserved. 

-——-- > -———- 


A BUCCANEER BALLAD. 


It was only a merry corvette that rode the South Pacific Sea, 

But the man who held that craft in hand was brave Lieu- 
tenant Lee; 

And when he was told of slaves and gold in Arequipa Bay, 

And when there came a spy of fame to show him the diffi- 
cult way, ; : 

“T'll have those rascally buccaneers by their ugly necks,” 

said he. 





wood of the Fifty-second, as to who first received the gover- 

nor’s sword ; but there is no doubt that the governor gave his 

— to Gurwood, who led the forlorn hope at the lesser 
reach. 

At Badajoz a detachment of the fiery Eighty-eighth was 
commanded by Captain Oates and Lieutenant Johnson 
(wounded at Ciudad Rodrigo.) Oates, in one of the attacks, 
seeing that the ditch though deep was narrow, cleverly threw 
three ladders across from the glacis into the mouth of an 
embrasure in the midst of a pelting fire of musketry and 
grape. He fell in the redoubt severely wounded, and Lieu- 
tenant Johnston was shot dead. Of fifteen officers only one 
escaped unburt. In the final escalade Lieutenant Whitelaw 
fell while leading the advance. Captain Lindsay was killed 
while raising a ladder. Three other lieutenants perished, 
and one captain and four lieutenants were wounded. In the 
whole siege the regiment lost eight officers, five sergeants, 
and forty-two rank and file, while one hundred and eighty- 
four men were wounded. 

An officer of the Eighty-eighth has described the men’s 
talk round their camp-kettles, as he lay in his tent wounded 
after Badajoz: “ Well,” said one boy, “ now it’s all past and 
gone, wasn’t it the divil’s own dthroll business, the taking 
that same place; and wasn’t Long-nose” (meaning the Duke 
of Wellington) “a quare lad to sthrive to get into it, seeing 
how it was defended? It was he that spoke to the ‘ boys’ 
dacently. ‘ Well, boys,’ says he, when he met myself and a 
few more aising a house of a thrifle, ‘ well, boys, (for he knew 
the button), ‘ God bless your work. Ivs myself that’s proud 
to think how completely yees tuck the concate out ov the 
French Eighty-eighth in the castel last night.’ ‘ Why, sir, 
says I, forgetting to call him my lord, ‘the divil a French 
Connaught Ranger ever was born that the Irish Connaught 
Rangers isn’t able tc take the concate out ov.’ ” 

The battle of Salamanca (1812) was a great day for the 
Rangers, who were chosen to carry the height and guns. 

“When the Third Division, under Packenham,” says an 
eye-witness, “ had crossed the flat, and were moving against 
the crest of hill occupied by Thomier’s tirailleurs, a number 
of Cacadores, commanded by Major Haddock, were in 
advance of us. The moment the French fire opened, these 
troops, which had been placed to cover our advance, lay 
down on their faces, not fer the purpose of taking aim more 
accurately, but in order to save their own sconces from the 
French fire. Haddock dismounted from his horse, and began 
belaboring with the flat side of his sabre the dastardly troops 
he had the misfortune to command, but in vain ; all sense of 
shame had fled after the first discharge of grape and 
musketry, and poor Haddock might as well have attempted 
to move the great cathedral of Salamanca as the soldiers of 
His Majesty the King of Portugal. 

“At this time a colonel of the Twenty-second French 
regiment stepped out of the ranks, and shot Major Murph 
dead at the head of his regiment, the Eighty-eighth. x 
number of officers were beside Murphy. .It is not easy at 
such a moment to be certain who is the person singled out. 
The two officers who carried the colors of the regiment, and 
who were immediately in the rear of the mounted officers, 
thought that the shot was intended for one of them. Lieu- 
tenant Moriarty, carrying the regimental flag, called out : 

“* That fellow is aiming at me.’ 

“*T hope so, replied Lieutenant L’Arcy, who carried the 
other color, with great coolness ; ‘ I hope so, for I thought he 
had me covered.’ 


“D'Arcy was not much mistaken. The ball that killed 


Oh, how soft was the summer air when the little Firefly crept 

Under the low green woodland shores where the villanous 
pirates slept ; 

Under the heavy fringes of foliage, fruit, and flower, 

Where safe, as they deemed, the scoundrels enjoyed their 
holiday hour, 

And they drank good wine from stolen cups, and their luck- 
less captives wept. 


In she paddled, the Firefly—the channel was hard to find, 

As if to the heart of a forest it seemed to wind and wind ; 

But right was the guide, he knew the tide, he had been there 
a slave, 

He longed to see the pirates in conquered agony rave. 

Came the delight that very night for which he had prayed 
and pined, 


pa lay the Firefly under the great trees where 

ever the water rippled nor soft wind stirred the air ; 

Never a whisper we uttered, but watched them, lazy as 
swine, 

Swinging in easy hammocks, while white girls served them 
wine. 

“Tis your very last day,” said Lee to himself. “Drink on 
and never spare.” 


Ay, we could hear their ribald songs as the sudden evening 


en, 

And their bestial jests that well might shame the very fiends 
of hell, 

And sobs we heard, and screams and shouts, and a roar of 
impious song, 

And we longed with cutlass to strike down the cowardly 
scoundrel throng ; 

But Lee md close, for he knew his game, and meant to play 
it well. 


Yes, well it was played. We made our raid when the fools 
with wine were gay, : 

They were five to one but the thing was done in a swift and 
sudden way. 

The cutlass bright did work that night, and a horde of rascals 
killed, 

But we managed to save the chief, a knave of most gigantic 
buile ; 

He was hung in his gorgeous gems and gold at the yard-arm 
next day. 


Plenty of plunder was there in that base pirate hold; __ 

They had ransacked churches and houses, and taken jewels 
and gold, i 

They had taken beautiful girls, too: we could but bring them 
back 


To the homes whence they were stolen in midnights wild and 


ack ; 
But ah, they might never know again the happy days of old! 


This mighty cup was part of my share. When, from its 
golden brim, : 
The rich wine flows, my eyesight grows with tears of memory 


im, : 
For 1 know with pain that never again I shall sail the 
southern seas ; 
— again shall scour the main for scoundrels such as 
these ; ; 
Never again my steel shall cleave a pirate limb from limb. 
—All the Year Round. 





flag carried by D’Arcy, and also carried away the button and | 


——e 





MY EXPERIMENT. 


|. My dog was looking very scrubby about the back. I thought 
| he was going to have the mange—not that I knew mange if 
|I saw it, only it was asort of word that sounded like the 
| look of that dog’s back. So I went to a friend who knew a 
deal about dogs (which I don’t), and said. mine was going to 
have the mange—what was good for it? Sulphur, he said, 
| was the best thing to use; safe cure for it; no difficulty. 1 
| didn’t know whether the sulphur should be taken as a pill, 
{or put on like an ointment; all I knew was that he said 
“ rs uel and 1 did not choose to expose my ignorance by 
asking. 

I po I would try the effects of a wash first. 

I went into a grocer’s, and asked for threepenn’orth of soft- 
soap, saying in an off-hand way, “ Kills fleas, doesn’t it?” I 
had never seen soft-soap before (I never want to see it again ; 
but let that pass), so I was interested in its appearance when 
I got a lump, about the size of my two fists, of a stodyy, 
moshy, clammy-looking mass, resembling a mixture of sand 
and half-frozen honey. The man wrapped it up in a piece 
of paper, and I shuddered at the feel of it, as I put it into my 
coat-pocket. \ 

“Thanks—good morning.” .“ Mornin’, sir—thank you.” 
Some men always + | “Thank you.” And, self-satisfied, I 
went my way, the noble hound (N.B.—Cross between a gene- 
= mongre! and a pine log) following me unconscious of his 

ate. 

It was in the back-yard that the deed was done. With a 
generosity worthy of a better cause, I had brought down from 
my bed-room my own bath—one of those round, shallow, 
milk-pan aftairs—and had filled it about two inches deep with 
lukewarm water, 

Then came the sciatch; I use this word metaphorically, 
but it became literal before the operation was over—as the 
paint that is not in my bath can testify. 

I knew no more about the application of soft-soap than of 
sulphur, but I thought that I could guess how to use the 
tormer, which I imagined to be harmless; while with the 
sulphur I might have done it wrong, and been had up for 
culpable canicide. O Experientia! 

Cook kindly pinned the sacking cover of her travelling- 
box round me to keep off the splashes, and provided a square 
of old carpet, folded up small, so as to be soft, for me to 
kneel on, 

1 lifted the dog into the bath, and held him by the scrufl, 
while he madly plunged, kicked, and struggled in his anxiety 
to get out, ploughing up the bright paint at the bottom in 
long beautiful furrows—four of them, parallel, at a stroke. 
To do the dog justice, however, he did not waste the paint. 
At the end of each nail-rut was a sweet little coil, all reacy 
to be stuck down in the furrow again by any one who knew 
how. I did not know how. 

With my right hand I applied the soft-soap. It never 
struck me that it might act like ordinary soap does when 
rubbed into hair; but it did—only more so. If it had struck 
me I might have been content with using a lump—say about 
the size of a piece of mud; but, being in ignorance, I calmly 
and systematically plastered that , hen until all my three- 
penn’orth was gone, and the faithful beast looked like a 
stufled brown-tabby cat, with its complexion a little faded. 

Then the wash really began. ‘Taking some water in my 
hand, I set-to to work up the soap, commencing on the back. 
At first there was no effect, and my hand slipped about like 
an eel spiralising on a greasy pole—downwards, Presently a 
tinge of white appeared, and gradually spread and spread. 
This was !ather. 1 think I'll alter the type of that sentence, 
and say,“ This was lather.” It was! It rose, and rose, and 
rose; it spread; it widened out; it hung down, and stuck 
out in front and behind far beyond the last hairy,extremitics 
of dog. Still I persevered, and still the lather increased, till 
the four legs were one solid pedestal of white, and all sem- 
blance of animal shape was lost in soap. 

Then I began to wash the soap off, but the more I washed 
it oft, the more it didn’t go. It only increased and thickened, 
and I began to feel discouraged. 

1 knew the dog was there—somewhere—because I hadn't 
seen him go away; but the only sight [ had had to remind 
me of him was one great bubbling, frothing, hissing, seeth- 
ing, eflervescent mass of lather, which grew and grew, and 
rounded ofl at the corners, till it looked like a huge, steaming, 
animated snowball. 

I grew mere discouraged. I saw something must be done, 
or something else might happen to the dog. Presently a 
thought struck me, and I hit it back. I lifted that mass up, 
and carried it to the scullery, There was a tap, and also a 
pump, over the sink. Holding the dumpling with the part 
where the head would ve under the tap, I turned on the 
water, and got cook to pump on the tail part. 

The stone of the sink was soon hidden from sight in a 
snowy covering. Presently two spots of dog appeared, deep 
down in two chasms of lather. Then I grew hopeful, and 
shifted the e1tirety a bit, so that more transformation might 
ensue. At last I was able to welcome a considerable portion 
of my old friend, when I began to rub what I could see of 
him, and lo, more white arose! This went on, and I finally 
treated the dog like somebody else’s riddle, and gave him 
u 





. ; 

 Discarding the box-cover, I sallied forth with him into the 
wood, and, as I proceeded towards the pond by the brick 
kilns, he left behind him along the heather a bright, glisten- 
ing, gleaming track, as if some gigantic snail had passed that 
way. But the pond was reached, and two masterly immer- 
sions (I say it with conscious pride) settled him. He came 
out clean, wet, and happy. ( ‘ 

Happy ?—Well, that is speaking comparatively. ' 

Now that I come to look back, I find that I haven't exactly 
shown how to clean dogs after all; but I have shown one 
way how not to clean them, and ,that’s a step in the right 

irection. 

“ dog has got a cold now.—F, W. T.—Cussell’s. 


—_—_ ---> -—- --— 


ScoLpING.—Scolding is mostly a habit. There is not much 
meaning to it. Itis often the result of nervousness, and an 
irritable condition of both mind and body. A person is tired, 
or annoyed at some trivial cause, and forthwith commences 
finding fault with everything and everybody in reach. Scold- 
ing is a habit very easily formed. Itis astonishing how soon 
one who indulges in it at all becomes addicted to it and con- 
firmed init. It is an unreasoning and unreasonable habit. 





e ’ » get into the way of scolding always find 
Smee en her neue If there is nothing else, they fall 
a-scolding at the mere absence of anything to scold at. It 
is an extremely disagreeable habit. It is contagious. Once 
introduced into a family, it 1s ome | certain in a short ‘ime 
to affect all the members. People in the country more 
readily fall into the habit of scolding than people in town, 
Women contract the habit mcre frequently than men. 
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as military bounty entries. It is expected that all the half- 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The British Government has on its hands at the present 
moment two elephants of pretty huge dimensions in con- 
nection with its intercourse with African potentates on both 
the Eastern and Western coasts. By the latest reports, it 
appears that the King of the Ashantees has declared war on 
Great Britain and its native allies, and is now making a tri- 
umphant march on the colony surrounding Cape Coast 
Castle. It may not be a very difficult matter to repulse this 
advance, but unfortunately the climate is so deadly that no 
European troops can be sent into the interior, and conse- 
quently, as the native allies are but wretchedly armed and 
disciplined, a great deal of bloodshed must be endured in the 
districts contiguous to this potentate’s dominions. About 
ten years since a very formidable expedition was planned 
by England to subdue the Ashantees, and two West Indian 
regiments composed of negroes formed part of the advance, 
but they in common with the Europeans were unable to 
withstand the deadly climate, and the expedition was aban- 
doned with frightful loss of life before the confines of 
Ashantee were ever reached, Under these circumstances it 
is very clear that it is to the interest of Great Britain to 
maintain a conciliatory policy at almost any price, save that 
of sacrifcing the nation’s fame, in lieu of confronting perils 
with an absolute certainty of failure, unless the Ashantee 
war can be waged by native allies ‘nured to the effects of the 
climate. 

On the Eastern coast, affairs at Zanzibar have assumed a 
critical appearance, through the refusal of the Sultan to 
accede to England’s demand for the suppression of the slave 
trade. Zanzibar is an island on the eastern coast of Africa, 
not far south of the equator, and about twenty-five miles 
from the mainland. It is fifty-two miles in length and eigh- 
teen in width, The Sultan is the ruler of Pema and Mon- 
fia, adjacent islands of importance; and a long stretch of 
territory on the mainland is tributary to him. The British 
Government sanctioned the transport of slaves within certain 
limits in a treaty which was made in 1845 with the father of 
the present Sultan, who was sole sovereign of Muscat in 
Arabia and Zanzibar in Africa. In 1860 he died, and his sons 
disputing as to the succession, the question was referred to 
Lord Canning, then Viceroy of India. His Lordship settled 
the difficulty in the approved Oriental method, by a decree 
that in future the hitherto single sovereignty should be 
divided into two separate principalities, and that Zanzibar 
should pay to the Asiatic province an unusual subsidy of 
forty thousand crowns. When this arrangement was agreed 
to no reference was made to the slave trade, but the design 
was evident to limit it to the requirements of Zanzibar and 
the adjacent islands and mainland. But under the conni- 
vance cf the authorities and with the aid of foreign flags, 
this odious traffic has now reached to the extent of 20,000 
human beings being sold into bondage, of whom 17,000 are 
sent to the Northern Ports, to Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

As it is impossible to induce the Sultan of Zanzibar to agree 
to a treaty abolishing the transport of slaves, by sea, from one 
part of his dominion to another, it remains to be seen 
whether Great Britain cannot exact compliance with the 


to dispose in a satisfactory manner of the captured slaves; 
but this could be compassed by a settlement on some island 
that could be placed under the protection of the British flag. 
These repressive measures would speedily effect a discon- 
tinuance of the trade, and the sooner they are adopted the 
more it will redound to England’s fame. 


MANITOBA. 


It is evident that the Canadian Government is about to 
make the most strenuous efforts to develop the resources of 
this very valuable province as a corollary to the grand scheme 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Not only are the induce- 
ments oflered to emigration of a specific character, but great 
publicity is afforded as to the value of the land, the rate of 
wages, the price of provisions, and the best mode of reaching 
this settlement. It is supposed that of the two roads converg- 
ing on Fort Garry, the Dawson route is the most favorable 
for emigrants, as the improvements made on it permit of a 
safe and rapid transit of effects and merchandise; but the 
other road, over the Northern Pacific Railroad via Pembina, 
will also receive a large share of patronage in the same direc- 
tion. After the 10th of June, emigrants can be conveyed 
from Toronto to Prince Arthur’s Landing, either by Sarnia 


- | or Collingwood, for £5; children under twelve being charged 


half price. Each emigrant is allowed one hundred and fifty 
pounds of baggage free, and anything extra will be charged 
thirty-five cents per hundred pounds. From Prince Arthur’s 
Landing to Fort Garry, the charge for adults is to be $10, the 
same allowance being made forall under twelve. In this case 
two hundred pounds of baggage will be allowed free, and extra 
isto be charged $2.50 per hundred pounds. Emigrants must 
provide their own board, but provisions will be furnished at cost 
price at Shebandowan, Fort Frances, and the North-west 
Angle. After the 20th of June, merchandise will be trans- 
ported from Prince Arthur’s Landing to the end of the Fort 
Garry road, at the North-west Angle, for $2 per 100 Ibs. or 
$40 per ton. Each parcel of merchandise must not exceed 
800 lbs. in weight, and must be very strongly packed. 
Horses, cattle, waggons, and other such articles can be sent 
on giving due notice and making special arrangements for 
their transport. 

This is certainly a satisfactory exhibit and will not fail to 
enhance the prosperity of Manitoba if the route is improved 
to a point that will ensure a proper time schedule, and we 
are pleased to percieve that emigration sccieties are being 
formed in various parts of Canada to facilitate the settlement 
of the province. In the Toronto Globe we find the follow- 
ing full account of the lands surveyed in the Province : 

It was only after many and vexatious delays that the Sur- 
veyors proceeded with their work in Manitoba. During last 
season, however, good progress was made. The number of 
Surveyors engaged in the work during 1872 was 45, the 
largest number ever employed in Canada on one work. The 
necessary working parties for this staff involved a force of 
about 400 men, with 100 horses and carts for transport service. 
This gave to many of the newly-arriving immigrants remune- 
rative employment, and at the same time afforded them an 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the country, which 
was of great value in determining them in what quarter it 
would be best to settle. The benefit of the expenditure for 
transport was chiefly reaped by the half-breed farmers, who 
are generally possessed of numbers of horses and carts suita- 
ble for prairie travel. 

The general character of the country that has been opened 
up for settlement is very favorable for agricultural occupa- 
tion. The soil is of the same extreme richness hitherto met 
with, while the proportion of wooded to treeless prairie is 
somewhat greater than has hitherto been taken up. In the 








north-west section an exceedingly fine tract of country, 
partly prairie, partly wooded, and all well supplied with 
water, has been sub-divided and laid out for settlement. It 
is expected that this tract of good land will be found to ex- 
tend along the eastern slope of the Riding, Dauphin, and 
Duck Mountain Range for a distance of at least 150 miles. It 
is specially valuable from the amount and size of its timber. 
The south-western portion of the Province is almost equally 
favorable for settlement, though the growth of wood is not 
so large as in the other district. The middle southerly por- 
tion of the Province, west of Red River and from the inter- 
national boundary northward, is a treeless prairie. For 
richness of soil and evenness of surface, it is represented as 
one of the finest districts in the Province. 

The extent of the work done during the year may be seen 
from the fact that 178 townships have, during that time, been 
sub-divided, opening up for settlement as much as 3,552,771 
acres. This does not include the quarter-sections marked 
out during the previous year ; so that an extensive district is 
now open for intending settlers to choose from. During the 
year 23,200 acres were sold at $1 per acre; 97,760 were 


England, in such a case,|our Dominion. Quite a number of new settlements have 
should stand firm in her policy, and by placing some cruisers | 


‘at all the prominent outlets, oblige the traders to abandon 


| their nefarious calling. The only great difficulty would be 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Madelein Morel.” | § ys y 


already been formed, and these will be greatly added to 
during the current season. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

Writing, many years ago, on the condition of England, 
Thomas Carlyle expressed a hope that armies of men trained 
to fight and kill one another would some day give place to 
armies of industry, commanded by captains of industry, who 
should subdue tie earth in a way very different from that 
of the slaughterers. In one sense, the hope expressed by the 
deep-thinking author is about to be realised, for the British 
army is becoming a working army. Every man who enlists 
may, if he will, learn a trade, the choice being left to him ; 
and thus at the same time that he is subjecting himself to 
discipline, and acquiring habits of obedience, he may become 
an artificer, skilful or not, according to his capabilities. It is 
one of the miseries of a soldier’s life in time of peace that 
during one half of his time he has nothing to do, and he 
frequently falls into mischief in consequence. By the new 
system he will be saved from this misery, and be taught a 
good trade in addition to military duties; so that should he 
Gesire to quit the army at the end of his term, he will be 
well qualified to earn his living, and to prove himself a use- 
fal member of sc ciety. 


A“ Life-Saving Society,” which is intended to be to New 
York what the Royal Humane Society is to England, was 
formally organized on Wednesday, under the Presidency of 
Professor Theodore W. Dwight. Excellent names are in the 
Direction—among them, those of Drs. Adams and Crosby, 
General McClellan, Parke Godwin, Dr. Marion Sims, Judge 
Bosworth, Peter Cooper, Professors Barker and Chandler, 
and W. I. Appleton—and the new Society begins operations 
with a respectable fund, established by voluntary contribu- 
tions. When it is considered that some six thousand deaths 
by drowning have occurred here during the past twenty 
years, and that the perils of such an ending are always present 
with the millions of people who daily cross our ferries or sail 
upon our river boats, the necessity of an organized effort to 
save human lives becomes manifest. The English Humane 
Society, through its effective system of safeguards and 
rewards, has been instrumental in reducing the number of 
fatal casualties to a minimum; the same sort of work is 
needed here, and this “ Life-Saving Society,” although a local 
enterprise at the beginning, deserves expansion to the dimen- 
sions of a national undertaking. 


A new invention for the purpose of heating railway car- 
riages has been tried on the Caledonian Railway, which will 
in all likelihood soon supersede the present mode of heating 
by hot-water pans. Recently a carriage left the General 
Station, Perth, fitted up with the new apparatus, which is 
simply a small oblong copper casement placed under the 
floor of each compartment, and is filled with a patent com- 
position for fuel. The composition is in cakes of different 
sizes, some of which, on being ignited, undergo a slight pro- 
cess of combustion for twenty hours, while smaller ones burn 
for ten or twelve hours. The great advantage over the pre- 
sent system is that, whereas the hot water pans only serve to 
keep the feet warm, these patent fuel cases diffuse a genial 
warmth throughout the whole compartment, making it most 
comfortable. The invention is a German one, and is said to 
be extensively used on the railways in that country, while it 
has also been introduced by a few British companies. 

Dr. Hoffman, of Dixon, Ill., who was one of the victims of 
the recent bridge disaster in that town, and was very nearly 
drowned, thus describes his sensation while in the water :—“ I 
could feel the water running down my throat and in my ears, 
and all at once expericnced the most delightful sensation. I 
seemed to be at peace with everything, and perfectly happy, 
My whole life passed before me like a flash of lightning, the 
events appearing in sequence, the most prominent appearing 
to be indelibly impressed upon my mind. Circumstances I 
had forgotten appeared vividly, and I did not want to be 
disturbed. I should have preferred to remain where I was. 
While in the midst of a beatific reverie, thinking what my 
wife would do if she were saved and I were drowned, I felt a 











entered for homesteads at $10 fee for each entry ; and 33,440 


hand on my shoulder. I was pulled out and placed on a 
rock. I was almost insensible, but gradually came to myself. 
Oh, how sick and wretched I felt. I was greatly astonished 
at the number of events that passed through my mind while 
under the water. Nothing that occurred during childhood 
was evident, but everything since I was about 19 years old 
appeared before me as if photographed. The sensation I 
experienced while the water was going down my throat was 
not unpleasant. It seemed as if I was going on a journey, 
and was surrounded by all kinds of beautiful things.” 

The reported supernatural appearances of the Virgin in 
Alsace-Lorraine are becoming a source of serious disquietade 
to the German administration, having evidently taken a 
strong national, or at the least anti-Protestant, character. 
That which has most impressed the popular mind appears to 
be the occurrence near Saargemund, where two children of 
the parish of Bettweiler, the eldest of whom was of the very 
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observant and accurate age of six years, came running into | comes demonstrative, they cast a Medusa glance about them, 
their native hamlet of Ginsingen on the 4th of April with as if laughter or applause were a display of vulgarity too low 
the story that they had ceen a lady, dressed in black, and her for contempt; but as nobody is congealed by the awful look, 
hands bound with chains, floating in the air across the fields | they promptly relapse into their first state of sombre vacuity. 


before them. A few days later the other little girls of the} 


neighborhood, in this case some years older, were favored 


Why such people ever go to the theatre is indeed a mystery, 
unless they consider it worth a Collar and fifty cents to sit in 


with the same vision, and on their report the tale spread, | the midst of a circle of happy human creatures, and try and 
until pilgrims flocked from the parishes near, and even lay | make them feel as if they were contiguous to tombstones. 


out all night on the fields thus specially favored, in hopes of 
the apparition being repeated. The excitement shown by 
these crowds was so great and the disturbance to the vicinity 
so serious and continued, that the president of the province 
on the 17th issued a proclamation under his special powers 
forbidding the public assemblage of more than five persons 
in the open country without authority. This notice, how- 
ever, failed to stay the proceedings; and, the Alsatians per- 
sisting in flocking to the spot, a detachment of the 5th 
Bavarian cavalry was sent on the 20th to be quartered in 
Bettweiler, with orders to disperse any unlawful meetings by 
force of arms if necessary. This stronghanded proceeding 
appears to have got rid cf both the pilgrims and the vision, 
for the time at any rate. 

Sir John Lubbock, to whom the English community is in- 
debted for the bank holidays, has a bill before Parliament 
for the protection and preservation of the old stone monu- 
ments which, like Stonehenge, Druids’ circles, and cromlechs, 
have existed in many parts of the United Kingdom from 
time immemorial. From the ethnological and archeological 
point of view, these relics are of great importance, and will 
become more important as our knowledge increases. Even 
within the present century some of the ancient structures 
have been destroyed, because ignurant farmers or landowners 
found them “in the way,” or because the stones, when 
broken, could be used to mend a road or build a wall. We 
hope that there will be no more destruction ; and that the 
authority which has intervened for the protection of birds 
and fishes, will enact that the old stone monuments shall be- 
come national property. When a small State like the 
Netherlands takes effectual measures to buy the numerous 
“ Huns’ graves,” as the megalithic remains in the Province 
of Drenthe are called, it would be a reproach to England to 
refuse the support now asked. In Holland, the practice is 
to purchase the monument with a quadrangular plot of 
ground, defined by a trench and a post at each corner; and 
also to acquire a right of way from the nearest road. This is 
an example which may well be followed. Sir John Lub- 
bock, besides being a banker of repute, is distinguished in 
science; and we heartily wish him success in his present 
endeavor. 

A French correspondent, himself belonging to the army, 
writes that the real reason for the unlooked-for delay in the 
promised reorganisation of the national forces arises almost 
entirely from M. Thiers’s constant interference with those 
immediately responsible. The President, he says, lives en- 
tirely in the past. He believes to this day in the absolute 
super-excellence of the Grand Army of 1806-7, and desires 
therefore not to go forward or backward, and to create afresh 
what in truth prepared the ruin of the old Empire on its first 
reverse in Russia. Thus he is completely opposed to the 
law of organisation approved by the committee, who were 
entirely in favor of a corps arrangement, modelled on that of 
Prussia, only varied according to the conditions of French 
life. Instead of this, he insists on submitting a plan of his 
own to the Assembly, in which this local crganisation is 
applied only to the second line of defence, the territorial 
army, and which therefore ignores as regards the active 
army of the greatest modern military improvements. In the 
same spirit he is perpetually interfering with minor reforms 
proposed by the War Office, forbidding each as a departure 
from the glorious traditions of Napoleon the First. 

The Borsenzeitung of Berlin says that Germany will no 
longer be dependent upon England, as she has hitherto been, 
for the iron plates required for her navy. Krupp’s manu- 
factory is now preparing to make iron plates on a large scale, 
as well as guns. It has ordered four ships, two of which 
will be finished next year, of the North German Shipbuild- 
ing Society, at Gaasden, near Kiel. These ships are to bring 
iron ore to Germany from some large iron mines which have 
been purchased by Herr Krupp, in Spain. The total number 
of vessels which are to be employed in the service is twelve, 
and the Borsenzeitung says that the progress made in the con- 
struction of these vessels shows that the German shipbuilders 
are decidedly superior to the English ones. This superiority, 
it adds, is already acknowledged in other countries, which 
now send orders for ships to Germany instead of fo England 
as formerly. As regards the manufacture of iron plates, 
Herr Krupp is now in possession of machinery which will 
make them of any required thickness, while hitherto, in all 
countries but England, such plates could only be made of a 
thickness of from four to nine inches. What is still more 
important is that a new system of manufacture will be 
adopted which will probably very much increase the resisting 
power of the plates. 

A contemporary remarks that there is aclass of people 
whose motives in attending places of public amusement will 
forever be ariddle. They make themselves an object of 
remark to all around them by the owlish serenity of their 
manner and their total indifference to the entertainment 
offered. No gush of humor disturbs the solemn placidity of 
their expression, and no touch of pathos can alter the clam- 
like stolidity of their countenances. When the audience be- 


Visitors to the Vienna Exhibition will find no lack of Bom- 
bay literature with which to amuse themselves. A complete 
set of all the native newspapers of the Presidency has, 
according to the Bombay Educational Record, been con- 
tributed to the Exhibition. There are, it seems, in tae whole 
Presidency 52 native papers. Of these 21 are purely Guje- 
rati, 15 purely Marathi, 18 Anglo-Marathi, 2 Anglo-Gujerati, 
and 1 Hindoostani. The great majority of the papers, 36 in 
number, appear weekly, but 10 appear twice a week, 1 fort- 
nightly, and 1 monthly; while there are 4 dailies all pub- 
lished in the city of Bombay. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 19 are published in Bombay itself; Sattara and 
Ahmedabad boast each 4; Poona and Tanna, 3; Rutnagherry, 
Surat, and Khed, 2 each; while Belgaum, Ahmednuggur, 
Sholapoor, Dhoolia, Alibag, Nasick, Kulladghi, Dharwar, 
Kurrachee, Rajcote, Broach, and Mahooda have each a single 
journal. The 19 Bombay native papers consist of 11 Guje- 
rati, 5 Anglo-Marathi, 2 Marathi, and 1 Hindoostani (no 
Anglo-Gujerati), a division, (adds the Hducutional Record) 
which is not a little suggestive. 

An official statement, recently published, shows that there 
are in Scotland nearly 8,000 lunatics in asylums, private 
dwellings, and sundry institutions—considerable more than 
half this number being females—while, in addition, it is esti- 
mated that there are nearly 2,000 unreported, the mass of 
whom are little removed from pauperism. The number of 
insane actually known to the official authorities has increased 
in three years about thirty per cent. Eighty per cent. of the 
inmates of the lunatic establishments are paupers, the re- 
mainder being private patients, and hence the inference is 
drawn that “insanity is essentially a disease aflecting the 
less affluent classes.” Moreover, it is anticipated that the 
number of insane poor will go on steadily increasing until 
the sanitary education of the masses has made some progress. 
The average annual number of pauper lunatics “ produced” 
throughout Scotland during the last 13 years has been about 
88 for every 100,000 of the population. Comparing the sta- 
tistics of English and Scotch asylums, it appears that the 
mortality in the former averages one-fifth higher than the 
latter ; but Scotch lunatics, it seems, are either naturally more 
prone to suicide, or have greater facilities at their disposal 
for terminating their confinement in this way, the number of 
such cases of self-destruction being much greater in Scotland 
than in England. 

The Emperor of Austria has two Ministers in his employ 
to-day who have both been under sentence of death for 
high treason—Count Andrassy, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for the Empire, and Herr Florian Zicmalkowski, Mayor of 
Lemberg, who has lately been appointed Prime Minister for 
the province of Galicia. These are striking instances of 
ups and downs in life. Here is Count Andrassy, who, while 
in exile in London, supported himself by giving lessons on 
the guitar, and was often so poor that, like Johnson and 
Savage, he paced the streets throughout the night, having no 
means to get a lodging, now the most powerful subject in 
the Austrian Empire. 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that if woman is not very 
careful to preserve her privileges while asserting her rights 
she will find herself before long in unexpected difficulties, 
At the Liverpool county court lately an unusual application 
was made to the judge, namely, to imprison a married woman 
(against whom a judgment summons had been obtained), it 
being shown that she possessed property separate from her 
husband. It was argued that under the 12th section of the 
Married Women’s Property Act (1870), and with the prece- 
dent of the recent case of Dillon o. Cunningham, the defen- 
dant could be committed to prison; fortunately, the judge 
was too chivalrous to anticipate by one moment sooner than 
necessary the dreadful moment that will some day inevitably 
arise when woman by her own rash conduct will share man’s 
responsibilities, and expressed his reluctance to order the im- 
prisonment of the fair defendant, secing that several flaws 
in the Act are now in process of amendment in Parliament. 
Herein lies woman’s best chance of escaping the toils she is 
so busy weaving for herself. If she incurs no liabilities until 
we have Acts without flaws, her freedom is not likely to be 
interfered with for some time at least. Each step in legisla- 
tion seems to land us deeper in the muddle, from which we 
vainly try to extricate ourselves, The art of drafting intelli- 
gible Acts of Parliament has died out, and there seems little 
prospect of its speedy resurrection. We hardly know where 
we are at present; all around us are Acts amending Acts, 
each Act being more incomprehensible than the fast; and 
fresh Acts are arriving every moment even more incoherent 
than their predecessors, thus making confusion doubly con- 
founded. Through the darkness we hear woman’s voice 


loudly claiming her rights, and observe with grim compassion 
that she is advancing with rapid strides into the horrible 
morass in which vile man is entangled. 


The Cologne Gazette says that it has now been definitely 


settled to carry out the long contemplated project of a canal 
between the North Sea and the Baltic. 


This canal forms an 





essential element in the Government proposal for the de- 


velopment of the German naval forces, as one of its branches 

is to proceed to Kiel, and it is the chief means by which the 

Admiralty hopes to restrict the number of ships of war; for 

if the canal is not constructed it will be necessary to have 

two fleets instead of one. The canal is to begin at St. Marga- 

rethen, and pass by Rendsburg to the bay of Eckernforde. 

The Kiel branch will be partly formed of the old Eider canal, 
and terminate at the bay of; Wyk. The depth of these canals 
will be 30 feet, or 4 feet more than is necessary for the 
largest ironclads. The works will not be begun until the 
year 1875, and it is believed that {t will take eight years to 
construct the main canal. The cause of this delay is said to 
be that the naval harbor of Wilhelmshafen and the fortifica- 
tions on the Elbe, Weser, and Jade will not be completed 
until 1883. The project of making naval harbors at Oxhoft 
and in the islands of Rugen and Alsen has been abandoned, 
but the harbors of Swinemunde and Dantzig are to be im- 
proved. They will, however, not be more than 20 feet deep, 
so that a large ironclad will not be able to enter them. 


A letter from Alsace in the Allgemeine Zeitung says that 
the belief that the people in that province would become 
more reconciled to Germany after those who elected to ac- 
cept the French nationality had left the country has proved 
a totally erroneous one. A number of people have, it is 
true, left the province in consequence of the “ option ;” of 
these many were French by birth and parentage, and it was. 
not to be expected of these that they should become recon- 
ciled to the new state of things. But the hostile feeling 
against Germany was not restricted to this class. “A con- 
siderable part of the population, consisting of all those who 
have had a thoroughly French education, who are French in 
thought and feeling, and who form the cultivated and in- 
fluential class, especially in the towns, are thoroughly and 
consciously opposed to everything German. Such people 
cannot change very rapidly, and they will not change. ‘This 
entirely Gallicized portion of the population is not influenced 
so much by political antagonisms, which are liable to rapid 
changes, as by the antagonism between German and French 
notions, the German and the French spirit. There is also 
another class which cannot adopt the German cause with 
much heartiness because it does not understand the develop- 
ment of the German nation. There can be no comparison 
between the present situation in Alsace-Lorraine and that of 
the newly acquired provinces of Prussia after 1866..... In 
Hanover and Frankfort a series of fortunate events enabled 
a reconciliation to be effected in a few years, while here in 
Alsace the struggle between the French and the German 
spirit will not terminate until a new generation springs up 
educated in German ideas and penetrated with German cul- 
ture.” The correspondent adds that there is no such thing 
as a German party among the educated classes in Alsace ; 
some weak sympathies may here and there be met with 
among the Protestants, but these people have not the smallest 
political influence. 

The Jnvalide publishes a long descriptive and statistical 
article about Khiva. It estimates the number of the inhabi- 
tants at three hundred and forty thousand, and of the capital 
at twenty thousand. The citadel in the centre of the city is 
mounted with twenty cannons. The Khan can muster three 
thousand soldiers in uniform, and armed with percussion 
rifles, but quite untrustworthy. He relies chiefly on the 
inaccessibility of the capitel from the Russian side. The 
Russian paper names seven routes which are equally difi- 
cult, and some of which have never been fully explored. In 
another article the Jnvalide states that the greatest obstacle 
which the Russians will have to encounter on the way to the 
frontier of Khiva will be the dearth of water and fodder, but 
as soon as the boundary is reached it will be scarcely possible 
for the Khivans to make any decided resistance.—A telegram 
reports that “ Khiva is taken.” 


Mr. George Smith, the leader of London Daily Telegraph 
expedition to Assyria, telegraphs, under date Mosul, April 26, 
an announcement of successful explorations and important 
discoveries. He states that he has obtained upwards of eighty 
new inscriptions. One is an imporiant stele of Merodach- 
Baladan, King of Babylon, period 1300 n.c ; another, dated 
1320 n.c., gives the particulars of the restoration of the 
causeway to the great Temple of Assur; and there are also 
tablets of curious and ancient Babylonian legends, as well as 
historical memorials of Sargon, Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal 
Nebuchadnezar, Nobonidus, Cambyses, and Darius. Mr, 
Smith says he has also excavated Nimre:4 with important 
results, and one of his most recent discoveries is that of 
perfectly new text of tke annals of Tiglath-Pileser, 


There is a superstitious notion extensively prevailing that 
Friday is an unlucky day—that enterprises originated or 
begun on that day invariably end badly. This superstition is 
peculiarly prevalent among sailors. An attempt was made 
in England at one time to eradicate it by laying the keel of a 
ship on Friday, launching her on Friday, christening her on 
Friday, and starting her on her voyage on Friday. It was 
with great difficulty mariners enough could be found to man 
her. She started upon her cruise, and that was the last that 
was ever heard of her; so that the plan taken to eradicate 
the superstition only confirmed it. Friday has been an event- 
ful and an auspicious day in Amerisan history. It was on 
Friday that Columbus started on his voyage of discovery ; on 
Friday, ten weeks after he discovered America. On Friday 
Henry VII. gave John Cabot the commission that Jed to the 
discovery of North America ; on Friday the Mayflower, with 





the pilgrims, arrived at Plymouth ; on Friday George Wash- 
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ington was born; on Friday Bunker Hill was seized and 
fortified ; on Friday Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, 


and on Friday the motion was made in Congress that i 


United States were and of right ought to be free and inde- 


of Louis XIV. both before and after the revocation of the | 
pendent. | 


The pursuit of information is sometimes attended with 
difficulties, even in San Francisco. One inquirer, who 
applied to the Chronicle for information as to where Cain 
obtained his wife, is cruelly rebuffed, the only reply ‘ 
vouchsafed him being this: “ Upon any subject of a pub- 
lic nature we never refuse to throw the desired light 
But this is altogether a differeat thing. It is a family 
matter with which we do not care to meddle. Cain died 
some time before many of us were born, and such idle 
curiosity regarding the family affairs of a deceased person 
we regard as reprehensible, and calculated to violate the 
sanctities of domestic life. For these reasons, and because 
we do not wish to injure the feelings of the relatives of 
the deceased, we decline to answer the question.” 





LIFE’S LITTLE DAY. 


Hopes, like dew-drops, pearl its morning, 
Airy visions, fancies gay ; 

Soon they fade, youth’s dreamland scorning, 
Purpose grows as grows the day. 


Work and toil come swiftly, aching 
Brows, tired hands, and riven hearts ; 

And the soul weds Right, forsaking 
Pleasure’s wiles for tears and smarts. 


Onwards creep long twilight shadows ; ~ 
Fairest suns must seek the West ; 
Glories die from flower-bright meadows, 
Then comes night, and with it Rest. 
—Chambers’s. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A colossal marble statue of the “ Apollo Belvidere” has 
just been placed on exhibition in the window of G. W. Carle- 
ton and Co.’s Publishing-house, under the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. This fine figure was purchased by Mr. Carleton two 
weeks ago, on the Island of Bermuda, at an auction sale of 
Works of Art saved from the submerged hull of the Italian 
ship “ Charlotte,” which was wrecked last March on the 
sunken coral rocks of the dangerous reefs of “ the still vexed 
Bermoothes.” This statue of Apollo (weighing more than a 
ton) after lying under water for some time, was, with great 
difficulty fished out by the submarine divers and native 
wreckers of the island, and landed on the shore, with the 
loss of only a finger or two, and slightly damaged by salt 
water and iron rust. We believe this is the only colossal 
marble Apollo Belvedere in the city of New York, and those 
who have never seen the superb original in the Vatican at 
Rome, should be indebted to Mr. Carleton for this singular 
and rare opportunity of seeing a fuc-simile of the finest mar- 
ble statue in the world. 

The title of Mr. Browning’s new poem, which will not 
appear just yet, is “Red Cotton Country; or, Turf and 
‘rowers.’ Could there be a much more absurd title? Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who is still abroad, is about to publish a 
work on the higher schools and universities of Germany. 
Lord Houghton is bringing out “at Murray’s” a volume 
entitled “ Monographs, Personal and Social.” Mr. George 
Lewes’s new book bears the title of “ Problems of Life and 
Mind.’ 

Sir Henry Rawlinson will shortly give to the world a series 
of papers on the politics and Geography of Central Asia, 
under the title of “ England and Russia in the East.” The 
volume will be published by Mr. Murray. The same pub- 
lisher promises “ Lectures on the Geography of Greece,” by 
Mr. Tozer, Tutor of Exeter College. 

“The Country, a Journal of Rural Pursuits,” is the name 
of a new journal which is about to be added to the list of 
English weekly newspapers. It is to treat upon everything 
connected with sport, naturalgscience, and all else belonging 
to country life. 

Mr. Murray promises a new work, from the pen of Mr. 
Charles Darwin, “The Evil Effects of Interbreeding in the 
Vegetable Kingdom.” 

Mr. Charles Swain, of Manchester, author of “ The Mind,” 
and many other graceful poems, has had a serious attack of 
illness, from which he is slowly recovering, 

The British and Foreign Bible Society are now engaged in 
the translation of the Bible into the Japanese language, and 
the first instalment, that of the Gospel of St. John, has been 
completed and printed. 

The declared value of printed books exported from Eng- 
land in the last three months was £183,084, being an increase 
of more than £20,000 in the like period of the previous 
year. 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath is engaged upon a work to be 
called “ Printed Pheenician Inscriptions.” 

The copyrights of all the published and unpublished works 
of the late Lord Lytton have been purchased by Messrs. 
George Routledge and Sons. 

The Rev. Thomas Robinson, the eminent English divine, 
canon of Rochester and author of several theological works, 
is dead. He was eighty-two years old, 

A choice collection of modern oil paintings, the property 
of Mr. Thomas Gilbert, was lately sold in London. ‘The first 
day’s sale realized upwards of £7,000. 

It is said that the trustees of the British Museum have 
recommended the Lords of the Treasury to purchase for 





rather more than £27,000 the collection of antiquities sub- , 


mitted to them by Signor Castellani, and that the Treasury 
will, there is little doubt, acceJe to this recommendation. 

It is proposed to have a fine art exhibition at Dundee, and 
it has been suggested that during the period the exhibition is 
open converzationes should be held, at which lecturers of 
eminence should speak on scientific subjects. 

Mr. John Denton Crittenden has in his studio a marble 
bust of Mr. Gladstone, which will be exhibited in the Royal 
Academy. Mr, Crittenden has also modelled plaster busts of 
Mr. Disraeli and Thomas Carlyle—alls said to be excellent 
likenesses. 


. 





STORY OF A FRENCH REFUGEE. 
BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
The persecution of the Huguenots in France in the reign 


Edict of Nantes (1685), is matter of history, and a very sor- 
rowful matter it is; for it may be said to have Jed to that 
series of national disasters, which is yet apparent'y far from 
being concluded. Among the sufferers from the persecu- 
tion was a young man, James Fontaine, the descendant of a 
family of rank, whose father, in consideration of altered for- 
tunes, dropped the aristocratic De la, and assumed the plain 
surname of Fontaine. For two or three generations, the 
Fontaines had been Protestant pastors in the south-west of 
France, and James was Cestined to follow the same calling, 
though, what was a little awkward, he limped in his gait, 
from having been let accidentally fall by his nurse when an 
infant. Born in 1658, he was still a youth, and had just be- 
gun as a preacher, when, the persecution being at its height, 
dragoons were plundering and_ killing without mercy, 
churches were being destroyed, and vast crowds of unhappy 
people were trying to escape to England, in which only a 
limited number were successful—the famous French refu- 
gees who brought to our shores a knowledge of divers in- 
dustrial arts which have incalculably enriched the country. 
The Rev. James Fontaine, as he designated himself in a 
work recently published from an original autobiography, got 
away with considerable difficulty, in company with a young 
lady who was to be his wife, and two or three friends. The 
party, after hanging about the French coast in a boat, near 
the isle of Oleron, were humanely taken on board an Eng- 
lish merchant-vessel, which, after beating against contrary 
winds for eleven days, reached Appledore, a smell town 
near the mouth of the Taw, in Devonshire. Having paid 
passage-money for the party, the youthful preacher had only 
twenty gold pistoles left, besides six silver spoons, a silver 
watch, and a diamond ring worth ten or twelve pistoles. 

At Barnstaple, to which they made their way, the forlorn 
refugees were treated with much kindness, of which they 
stood greatly in need, for, owing to a shortness of provi- 
sions on board ship, they were almost famished, and raven- 
ously ate the bread that was set before them. Now begins 
Fontaine’s adventures, from which he seems to have been 
of an eager, speculative character—changeful, versatile, and 
equally ready for preaching, teaching, manufacturing, or 
keeping a shop. Not, perhaps, that there was anything sin- 
gular in these aptitudes, for the French generally, under 
pressure of misfortune, have an amazing faculty in turning 
their hand to whatever falls in the way. The first thing that 
surprised our hero was the comparative cheapness of biscuits. 
On getting two large ones for a penny, he instantly conceived 
the notion of buying grain, and exporting it on speculation 
to France, where it was at the time very dear. The chief 
difficulty lay in the want of capital; but, at all events, there 
were the twenty pistoles, the six silver spoons, and the silver 
watch ; and his intended wife possessed a gold neck-chain, 
a pearl necklace, an emerald, and a diamon:| worth five pis- 
toles; all which wealth he was prepared to risk on the en- 
terprise. Haviog been taken into the house of a “ charita- 
ble gentleman, a Mr. Downe, at Barnstaple,” he induced him 
to charter a vessel, and risk some money. The speculation 
was entered on. It proved so successful as to encourage a 
second shipment; but this was disappointing. A third ven- 
ture was tried; in this case the orders being to bring a re- 
turn cargo of salt. The captain employed, when quitting 
France, took on board a large number of wealthy refugees. 
These be plundered of all their valuables, ran the vessel 
ashore on the coast of Spain, where it went to wreck, and 
the salt returned to the sea whence it came. Worse than all, 
the unfortunate passengers were barbarously drowned. The 
captain having espied a lady who was buoyed up by means 
of a thick-quilted petticoat, plunged her under the water 
with a boat-hook, and held her down till life was extinct. 
With their ill-gotten wealth, the captain and crew went to 
Cadiz, purchased a vessel, and teok to privateering. The 
result as regards Fontaine can be imagined. Watch, silver 
spoons, gold chain, and so on, had all to be disposed of, 
“and something still remained unpaid.” 

Now poorer than ever, the young French refugee was ex- 
pesed to a new temptation. Mr. Downe had a sister, pos- 
sessing certain “charms of mind and disposition,” but 
“short, thin, sallow, and marked with the small-pox ;” such 
disadvantages, however, being, as some might think, out- 
weighed by a dowry of three thousand pounds. Carrying 
with her this handsome fortune, she formed the wish to be- 
come Madame Fontaime, and persuaded her brother to open 
the matrimonial negotiations. He was not unwilling to do 
so, for it would aftord him an opportunity of doing a little in 
the matrimonial line on his own account; in a word he had 
fallen in love with the young French lady, Fontaine's 
Jinancee, and to take her out of the way would tend greatly 
to arrange matters agreeably. It was a very nicely con- 
ceived plot, and required delicate management. With the 
best French he could muster, Downe one day proceeded to 
business. Aftera little hesitation and clearing his throat, he 
told his guest that his sister wished to marry him, and if he 
would agree to it, he would remove the difficulty by taking 
the young lady who had been brought from France. The 
proposition was tempting, but did not in the least discom- 
pose M. Fontaine. He produced a written promise of mu- 
tual attachment between himself and the young lady, and 
stated that, on communicating with her, he would abide her 
decision. The same evening, he went to the house where 
she lodged, and executed the commission with which he was 
charged. The answer was such as might have been ex- 
pected. There was a mutual overflow of tears. A steady 
resolution was formed to abide each other. Poverty and its 
possible consequences, with affection, was preferred to worldly 


the distress of Downe and his sister, M Fontaine married the 
young lady, and with stout hearts the two began the world 
on nothing. 

To the lodging to which the happy pair adjourned, nu- 
merous presents poured in from friendly refugees in the 
seighborbood ; but living on gifts of this kind could not 


keeping of a small shop in Bridgewater was tried with no 
great success. Some friends suggested an application to the 
managers of a charitable fund which had been raised in Lon- 
don for the benefit of the French refugees exiled by the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. The account of the effort 


that succor was hopeless for any one who did not attach 





wealth and all its allurements. The trial had its uses. To 


ast. Teaching was first resorted to, and afterwards the 


to benetit by this fund is somewhat painful. Fontaine found 


himself to the Church of England, and to this, in a resolute 
way which reminds us of the Scotch Covenanters, he had 
an insuperable objection. A few Presbyterians who heard of 
his distress kindly gave some seasonable aid; after which he 
removed to Taunton, where he set up in the triple capacity 


of preacher, teacher, and shopkeeper. He had longings to 
speculate as an export merchant, but was restrained by sor- 
rowful recollections of former misadventures. In the strug- 
| gle which ensued, his young wife behaved admirably. She 
stood behind the counter, and helped materially to carry on 
the concern. 

While so doing his best in the battle of life at Taunton, a 
fresh industrial opening occurred. He was waited on by 
two Frenchmen with sanguine notions about the woollen 
manufacture ; they wanted him to lay out money on worsted, 
‘yarn, and dyes, while they would furnish the requisite me- 
| Chanism to make the affair profitable. The project was irre- 
sistible. Fontaine risked twenty pounds, which he borrowed 
“from a Mrs. White, a widow, who dealt in tobacco at Bridge- 
water.” Out of this trading speculation he came out Letter 
than there were reasons for anticipating. The manufacture 
proved profitable, and the borrowed money was repaid. But 
the partners disagreed, and Fontaine was glad to get rid of 
them, and carry on business on his own account. 

From this period, all was sunshine. On Sundays he 
preached, at certain times through the week he taught French, 
while, as a principal reliance, he carried on a system of man- 
ufacture; besides which, Madame, a pattern wife, was as 
busy as a bee, keeping the shop, with two boys to help her. 
M. Fontaine did not think it the least derogatory to be an 
administrator of ghostly counsel and at the same time work 
with all his might. St. Paul was his model, and he cared 
nothing for professional etiquette. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the account he gives of the industrial arrangements 
of the establishment. 
“T manufactured stuffs in the upper part of the house, 
which my wife sold ata profit in the lower part. I went to 
Bristol and Exeter once a quarter, to lay in a fresh stock of 
roceries, and pay off the old debt. I procured direct from 
Tolland linens of various qualities, galloons, thread, needles, 
and tin and copper ware, manufactured there by French 
refugees. These articles cost me much less than if I had 
bought them in England. I was supplied with beaver hats 
from Exeter, where they were made by Frenchmen, who 
furnished them to no one in Taunton but myself. I sold 
French brandy, pure and unadulterated, whereas the English- 
men generally played tricks with theirs. I drew custom by 
selling Malaga and Alicant raisins at the price retail that [ 
paid for them by whoiesale. I sold needles on the same 
terms. Every one knew the value of these articles, and the 
sale of them did not amount to any great sum. One would 
say to another: ‘ You can buy beautiful raisins from the 
Frenchmen at such a price; and then they would come to 
see for themselves, buy scme raisins, and probably ten or 
twelve shillings worth of other articles, upon which we made 
a profit, so we found our account in selling cheap raisins.” 
The success of the French refugee in this miscellaneous 
trade was galling to the native shopkeepers of Taunton. Far 
from resembling Englishmen in their generous treatment of 
foreigners driven by misfortune on ourshores, they conceived 
a hatred of the poor ‘Frenchman, whose industry ought to 
have commanded their admiration, and they hatefully con- 
spired to ruin him. In the present day, one reads of their 
proceedings with amazement. They lodged a complaint with 
the mayor and aldermen, accusing him of being a monopolist 
in trade, and an underseller. Woollen manufacturers, tin- 
plate workers, dealers in brandy, raisins, stockings, and 
chamois leatber for breeches, denounced him as interfering 
unduly with their profits. A summons to appear before the 
civic dignitaries was fof course granted. The description of 
the trial is about the best thing in the book, but it is too 
long for our pages. Fontaine defended himself by a few 
simple explanations. He was a bred scholar and a gentle- 
man. Religious persecution had driven him away from his 
native country. He followed a line of honest industry in 
order to suppert himself and family, and trusted he was do- 
ing nothing wrong in dealing in a variety of articles for the 
public accommodation. This sort of argument would have 
had no effect on the court, but for the good sense of the 
Recorder, who represented that unless his accusers were pre- 
pared to raise a fund and settle an annuity on the poor 
Frenchman, he must be allowed to earn his bread for the 
sake of himself and family. All were abashed at the deci- 
sion. “Go,” said he to Fontaine; “we return you thanks 
for your industry. God bless you and your labor.” The 
triumph over narrow considerations was complete. 

Dismissed from the bar there was still on the part of the 
magistrates a malicious disposition to molest the refugee, for 
which the political condition of the country offered an op- 
portunity. The Prince of Orange had just landed. The Re- 
volution was complete, and there was on all hands a search 
for Jucohites and Jesuits. It was easy getting up a cry that 
M. Fontaine was a Jesuit in disguise. He pretended to 
preach the foorel. and to gain friends by selling articles at 
cost-price. He was a downright Jesuit, and ought to be 
hanged. Ominous murmurs of this kind gave the French- 
man some uneasiness. He had a profound respect for the 
English, but on landing in Devonshire at the close of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, he Saeveed with dismay that there was a 
great deal of hanging and quartering, and that ghastly heads 
were stuck about at the entrance to towns in the most un- 
pleasant profusion. 

Things might not come to this pass, but in the fervor of the 
moment no one could safely say there would be no excesses. 
As a beginning, soldiers were quartered on Fontaine to an 
extent beyond endurance, and the poor man could see nothing 
but a determination to bring him to ruin. Taunton was a 
place in which he could no longer do any good as a retail 
dealer, and so far he was resolved to wind up his affairs. 
Being occupied during the day teaching French and Latin, 
he was obliged to steal many hours of the night to find 
time to make an exact inventory of all he possessed. To 
discharge his debts, he sold oft his stuffs to wholesale mer- 
chants, and the residue of bis effects was disposed of to a 
purchaser for four hundred pounds, which he retained as a 
little leaven, to begin business in some new line when op- 
portunity offered. 

For several months his only employment was keeping a 
school, by which, however, he did not make quite enough to 
maintain his family, now consisting of several children. 
Thoughtful and ingenious, he pondered on the probability of 
success as a manufacturer of a new kind of worsted stuff, 
called calimanco, for which Norwich had become celebrated. 
In a spirit of enterprise, he determined to make ‘an attempt 
to imitate the article, even though ignorant of the requisite 
mechanical knowledge. How Cistressing to have to record 
that the authorities of an English country town should have 
had the despicable meanness to oppress a man with so no- 
ble a spirit of self-reliance and industry! Meanly tyrannised 
over, Fontaine was not to be baffled. “I engaged,” says he, 
“a weaver for my experimental attempt, who was out of em- 
ployment, and was apparently very docile. I made all the 

















machinery, I put it up with my own hands, and spent a couple 
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of hours every day to instruct him. This went on for three jardent and 
months, altering the threads and machinery for new trials | 


fabric was produced ; and I was paying the weaver his full | 


wages al! the time.” 


abortive, when by good luck a youn 


lofty courage, and yet of the most humble trust | doubly so by the delicacy of his nurture in the court household 
and piety. It was through the death of his cousin, the son of | 
about once a fortnight, and still not an inch of the desired his father’s eldest brother Henry, that William succeeded to | 

the extensive estates in Luxemburg and the Low Countries, | 
Henry had been the governor of Charles V., and one of his | 
The attempt to manufacture calimanco was like to be | most confidential friends and advisers. 


as the petted boy-jester of his royal employer—never recovered 
from the rigors and terrors of that tempestuous night; that he 
sickened and died soon after, fulfilling actually, as well as 
poetically, his own last uttered words: ‘* And I'll go to bed at 


He was a chief instru- | noon.” In the noontide of his youth and fidelity, Lear's fool 
g man with some skill in | ment in placing the imperial crown upon his master’s head. | goes to his deathbed, when his old master no longer needs 


the art was lighted upon, and employed. After no little |‘Throngh his marriage with Claudie of Chalons, the small but | him by his side.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
trouble with the imperfect mechanism, this young craftsman | delightful principality of Orange, lying between Provence and 
succeeded in making several yards of stuff in the day. There Dauphiny, bad passed into the family, and given to them what 
yet remained serious drawback. The stuff produced was |has since been their most characteristic title. Henry's only 


like calimanco in substance, but not in finish; it was rough 
on the surface, with great hairs sticking out in all directions. 
In the present day, a smooth surface is given to tissues by a 
process of singeing over fiery hot rollers. Fontaine did not 
know anything of this process, but he conjectured that 
singeing would effect the required smoothness. “I recol- 
lected,” he says, “ that when I was at school, I had often 
gone to warm myself in a hatter’s shop, and I used to watch 
the process of burning off the long hairs from the hats with 
a blazing wisp of straw, so I thought that a similar plan 
might be adopted for remedying the defect in my calimanco.” 
He thus fell upon the very process which has now attained 
so much perfection. How Fontaine laughed with joy when 
by means of a burning wisp of straw, followed by a proper 
degree of pressure, the calimanco came out beautiful, about 
as good as that of Norwich! He sold lots of it at Exeter at 
half-a-crown a yard, realising a hundred per cent. of profit 
after all expenses were paid. We do not know that there is 
anything finer than this as an instance of ingenuity and per- 
severance in the history of British manufactures. 

Soon Fontaine had fifteen looms at work on his calimanco, 
and to all appearance he was on the road to fortune. He 
got discouraged, however, by attempts to withdraw his 
workmen, and to rival his manufacture. In fact, he was too 
susceptible on this score, for the world is wide enough for 
everybody, and he ought to have held on in his course. 
With characteristic unsettledness, he became weary of the 
business, and contemplated emigration to Ireland. We let 
him tell what ensued in his own words. “ Seeing that I had 
now made one thousand pounds in the course of three years, 
I thought I would leave the place, and try whether I could 
not find a French church in want of a minister. I knew 
that there were many French Protestant refugees in Ireland, 
sol went to Dublin to make inquiries. I was there recom- 
mended to go to Cork, and I accordingly proceeded thither, 
and found there were several French families settled there 
who were very desirous to have a minister.” As a result of 
this expedition, Fontaine removed in 1694 with his family to 
Cork, where he set up as a Frencii Protestant preacher; but 
the emoluments being 277, he continued to dabble in yarns, 
dye-stufls, and manufacturing industry. Preaching, deed, 
was his favorite pursuit, for no man had a more earnest de- 
sire to be useful in expounding the gospel message. His 
manufacture was taken up only as a means of livelilood. 
There is some historical interest in his proceedings, for they 
afford a glimpse of the social changes arising from the intro- 
duction of French refugees into these islands. 

At Cork, M. Fontaine was at the height of his ambition. 
He was an admired preacher, and he gained from his small 
manufactory ample support for his family. This state of 
things was too good to last. Dissensions broke out in the 
congregation, and considering himself ill-treated, the hither- 
to too confiding pastor resigned his office. Some mercantile 
adventures were now tried, but they only brought loss and 
vexation. As a finishing calamity, the British parliament, in 
its then mistaken policy, passed an act forbidding the export 
of woollen manutactures from Ireland, by which the luck- 
less Fontaine was adroitly ruined. What hand could he 
turn to now? Fishing, and exporting the produce to Spain, 
occurred to him asa grand idea. With this project in view, 
Fontaine removed with his family and the wreck of his 
worldly possessions to Bear Haven, where he rented the 
farms for his fishery. 

In this new enterprise, with all his diligence, he was un- 
successful, and, to add to his misfortunes, he was pillaged and 
cheated by neighbors in a thousand indirect ways. As a 
climax, his house was attacked by privateers, against whom 
he for a time carried on a war for bare existence. On one 
occasion le did the state some service by his courageous de- 
fence, for which he had the good-fortune to be rewarded 
with a pension of five shilling a day. There is something 
melancholy in what follows. 

Broken down in health, though not so in spirit, and rely- 
ing on his pension, Fontaine removed to Dublin, rented a 
house in Stephen’s Green, and there for several years carried 
ona school for teaching French, Latin and Greek. In 1721, 
he lost his wife, and the shock so greatly distressed him that 
he gave up his school. At this point his personal narrative 
draws to a close, and all that follows is an account of his 
sons, several of whom emigrated to Virginia, and founded 
families which rose to distinction in the colony. We cannot 
speak of the work embracing an account of the family as 
artistic in construction; but it is valuable as showing us the 
struggles of one of those honest and ingenious foreigners 
who, driven by short-sighted persecution from their own 
country, contributed to the glory of England, the kindly 
home of oppressed nationalities. 

—_—_>_—_ 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. 


It is important to understand clearly William’s historical 
position, the family from which he sprang, and the semi-royal 
dignity which was his natural inheritance. He belonged to 
the House of Nassau, an ancient and illustrious German race 
which dated its distinction from the Middle Ages. It had 
contested pre-eminence for the empire, and given a sovereign 
to it in the end of the thirteenth century. At an early period 
a younger branch of the family had been transplanted to the 
Netherlands, and there obtained large power and possessions. 
Long before the advent of the House of Austria, the ancestors 
of William, as Dukes of Gueldres, enjoyed sovereign rights 
over some of these populous and prosperous provinces. And 
when this house became predominant in the person of Charles 
V., the Netherland Nassaus were among its most powerfal 
supporters. William belonged by birth to the German branch 
of the family, although it was his destiny to be so closely asso- 
ciated with the Netherlands. His father, of the same name, 
had inherited, as the second son, the less wealthy German 
possessions, and taken up his abode at Dillenburg, where our 
hero was born, April 16, 1533. There appears to have been 
nothing remarkable in his father’s character. He was called 
William the Rich, but, as Mr. Motley says, he was rich only in 
children, of whom he had twelve,—five sons and seven 
daughters. He had embraced Protestantism and became a 
zealous Lutheran. The mother of our hero, Juliana of Stol- 
berg, is more remarkable. Her letters to her sons prove her 
to have been a person of rare and beautiful spirit, of the most 


son, Rene, having died soon after his father without issue, left 
this principality, with all the rich possessions of the family in 
the Low Countries, to the subject of our narrative. William’s 
historical position was therefore naturally a great one. He 
belonged at once to Germany, France, and the Netherlands. 
He was a prince in his own right in both the latter countries. 
His names of Orange and of Nassau were illustrious in the 
annals of Europe. At the same time he was the vassal of the 
House of Austria, which, in virtue of the marriage of Maxi- 
milian (Charles V.’s grandfather) with Mary of Burgundy, had 
extended its sovereign sway over the Netherland provinces. 
When our hero succeeded to his important position he was 
only eleven years of age. It was deemed fitting to his pros- 
pects that he should be transferred to Brussels, to the court of 
the Queen Regent, to complete his education, and thither 
accordingly he went a few weeks after the death of Prince 
Rene, in 1544, It has been thought a reproach to his parents 
that they parted with him so easily, and allowed him without 
remonstrance to be trained in the Catholic faith of the Court. 
But it is to be borne in mind, as pointed out by the editor of 
his letters, that at this time the schism between Protestant and 
Catholic was not completed, and notwithstanding the severity 
of the edicts against heresy in his hereditary dominions, the 
Protestants did not entirely despair of Charles V. His rela- 
tions of hostility with the Papacy compelled him to temporize 
with the Lutherans, and he even sought for a while the means 
of approximating the opposing doctrines. Chimerical as were 
his ideas, they had nearly prevailed in the Ratisbon Con- 
ferences in 1541. Itis not necessary to suppose, therefore, 
that William’s education at the Court at Brussels involved his 
immediate abandonment of the paternal faith. ‘There is no 
evidence certainly that this was the price of his advancement, 
Still it was a natural consequence of the change that befell him, 
and the new circumstances into which he was introduced ; and 
there is reason to think that, ardent as may have been his 
father’s Protestantism, he took no special pains to avert the 
results which so surely followed his son’s transference to 
Brussels. William very early showed remarkable powers. At 
the age of fifteen he entered into the emperor's family as a 
page, and rapidly became a great favorite with Charles. ‘The 
emperor made him his close companion, and allowed him to 
be present during the most important interviews. In this 
manner the boy's mind was formed from the first in that 
cautious and reticent mould which so peculiarly distinguished 
it. He saw behind the scenes, and learned to read the secret 
springs of policy and character while he was yet a mere youth, 
‘The formal part of his education was intrusted to a younger 
brother of Cardinal Granvelle, with whom he was destined to 
be afterwards so prominently connected.—Good Words, 


———_o—___—— 


SHAKESPEARE’S FOOLS. 


Of all Shakespeare's fools, the finest is the fool in ‘‘ Lear.” 
It is conceived with a grace and even refinement that wonder- 
fully harmonise with the sublime pathos of the story, while at 
the same time it is drawn with a truth of humorous fantasti- 
eality in diction suitable to the character of a king’s jester. 
Lear's fool is a youth, not a grown man; a petted lad, to 
whom his royal master looks for quaint sayings and whimsical 
sentences when vexed or irritable; a favored fellow, whose 
wayward speeches are tolerated and even liked when graver 
cares press hard upon the old monarch, and to whose playful 
sallies he turns when desiring to fill a vacant half hour or be- 
guile a leisure interval. On his return from hunting, impa- 
tient for dinner, and issuing a hasty order to have it served 
immediately, Lear inquires for his favorite follower to come 
and entertain him the while. ‘Dinner, ho, dinner! Where’s 
my knave? my fool? Go you, and call my fool hither!” The 
personal and affectionate interest taken by Lear in the lad is 
denoted at the very outset. He not only asks eagerly and 
repeatedly for him, but when told that since Cordelia’s going 
into France ‘‘ the fool hath much pined away,” Lear answers 
hurriedly: ‘‘No more of that; I have noted it well;” and 
when the fool himself appears on the scene, his old master 
accosts him with: “How now, my pretty knave, how dost 
thou?” The very expression, ‘‘ My pretty knave,” serves to 
paint the fool’s boyish years, and to depict the fondling regard 
of Lear for him. On other occasions, too, his old master 
generally addressed him as ‘‘My boy;” and during the incle- 
mency of the night in the storm, Lear says; ‘‘Come on, my 
boy: how dost thou, my boy? Art cold? Lam cold myself. 
. . . Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart that’s 
sorry yet for thee.” Afterwards, too, when persuaded to take 
shelter in the hovel, Lear takes thought first for hisfool. “In, 
my boy; go first... . Nay, get thee in.” This kind and 
gentle feeling is shown by others as well as the King towards 
the stripling fool-jester; for Kent— who, disguised as Caius, 
affects much bluntness of speech—on more than one occasion 
speaks favoringly of and to the lad. When the fool is sport- 
ively but keenly rebuking Lear for having so unwisely cast all 
power into his unworthy danghters’ hands, Kent observes: 
“This is not altogether fool, my lord.” Afterwards, also, in 
the storm, when the boy, scared at finding the Bedlam beggar 
in the hovel, runs out again, exclaiming: ‘* Come not in here, 
nuncle; here’s a spirit. Help me, help me!” Kent encoura- 
gingly says: “ Give me thy hand. Who's there?” And still 
farther on, at the close of that wild night scene, when the 
poor old King, worn out, has fallen into weary slumber, Kent, 
preparing to bear him away to safer quarters, says tu the 
faithful fool: ‘‘ Come, help to bear thy master: thou must not 
stay behind.” This tenderness with which the lad is treated 
partly arises from his delicacy of frame, which is indicated by 
some slight but significant side touches in the course of the 
play. First, there is his “ pining away,” on his young mis- 
tress’s departure from England, above alluded to. Then there 
is his sensitiveness to churlish weather and sharp night air, 
betokened by his words during the storm: ‘‘O nuncle, court 
-holy water in a dry house is better than this rain-water out o’ 
door. Good nuncle, in, and ask thy daughter's blessing: 
here’s a night that pities neither wise men nor fools.” Again: 
“This cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen.” 
Lastly, there is his withdrawal from the play. It is silently 
effected, the dramatist giving no express mention of the fool 
after his assisting to bear his old master away to the litter pre- 
pared for conveying the King to Dover; but to my mind, 
Shakespeare evidently meant to infer that the fragile lad— 





weakly in frame, susceptible in temperament, and rendered 
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FROM SEVASTOPOL TO BALAKLAVA. 


“Now for Balaklava!” cries my companion, starting up 
from a heterogeneous breakfast of cabbage-soup, dried tish, 
veal-cutlets, water-melon, grapes, and cafe au lait, and assum- 
ing the peculiarly dogged expression of the British martyr 
when about to be cast into the arena of sight-seeing. ; 

“Done with you!” respond 1; “and, now I think of it, 
we'll take our friend Vasili (that soldier we were talking to 
last night, you know) to do a bit of guide-book for us.” 

Vasili—a stalwart Russian grenadier, with the scars of 
Balaklava still legible on his weather beaten visage—is ready 
enough to enlist, with the prospect of a-bottle of vodka as his 
honorarium ; and, half an hour later, we were trudging man- 
fully up the main street of Sevastopol, under the glorious 
sunshine of a real autumn day in the Crimea. 

Certainly there is no season like October for a visit to the 
coast of the Black Sea; and the celebrated invalid who, on 
learning that the old style is still retaiued in Russia, went 
thither that he might have twelve days longer to live, might 
well have plumed himself upon the success of his experi- 
ment, had he landed where we are new. Behind us, like the 
phantoms of a troubled dream, lie cold winds and drifting 
snows, fur wrappers and double windows; around us are 
bright sunshine and cloudless skies, butterflics hovering 
enjoyingly on the warm, voluptuous air, and ruddy peasants 
in shirt-sleeves, proflering us huge clusters of ripe grapes. 
For us, at least, from yo to Italy there is but one 
step. 

And so we march onward, past the crumbling ruins of the 
redoubtable Flagstaft Battery, along the lip of the Vorontzott 
ravine; upward over the wide sweep of bare upland, scarred 
by trenches and embankments which have an ugly signifi- 
cance to a military eye; till, about midway across the great 
plateau, we halt to take breath and look about us. 

“They’ve got the round tower up again on the Malakoft 
Hill, you see,” I remark, pointing to a white patch on the 
green outline of the furthest ridge. “ Not that it matters 
much, for, with our present artillery, they’d have to fortify 
the whole plateau instead of only the town; and besides, the 
place is going to be a trading port now.” 

“ Fancy Sevastopol a trading port! However, they seem 
to be going ahead with the clearing of thut space for the great 
quay, along the southern harbor yonder ; but where’s this 
canal to be that you were talking of ?” 

“Up from the Balaklava basin ; it’s to be the military har- 
bor now, you know—along the valley of the Tchernaya, and 
round to the head of the great harbor. It’s to cost fourteen 
million roubles (nearly two million pounds). Then the rail- 
way—there’s the cutting yonder, that grey streak away to 
the northward. They’re working the three tunnels between 
this and the Belbek from both ends at once ; and they count 
upon having the line open as far as Simferopol by the end of 
1878. See, there's the farm-house where Lord Raglan died. 
Come and have a look at it.” 

As we descend towards Balaklava, the little wicker-work 
hovels of the Tartar herdsmen begin to dot the slopes on 
either side; and their sallow, beardless, pudding-faced occu- 

ants stare at us with a wide-eyed wonder which proves that 
bt this season at least) foreign intruders are a rarity. Only 
one of the number remains utterly unmoved ~a fine-looking 
old man, who is seated on a sheepskin at the door of his hut, 
with stern bronzed features, which look doubly grim in their 
frame of snow-white hair. He replies courteously to our 
salutations, but without losing for a moment the stately im- 
passibility which is the birthright of Oriental races. It is a 
strange contrast! On one side railways, and steamers, and 
telegraphs, and all the appliances of civilisation ; on the 
other the last representative of the ancient barbarism, un- 
changed since the days when his forefathers swept all Russia 
as with a whirlwind, six hundred years ago One can hardly 
conceive a stranger or a more touching spectacle than this 
grand, lonely, irreclaimable old savage, lingering in the 
midst of a world which has long outgrown and forgotten 
him. 

Keeping ae | eastward, we debouch at length upon a 
great semicircle of smooth green hillside, in front of which, 
at some little distance, lies a round knoll, and beyond ita 
wide, level valley, flanked by low hills. The knoll is that 
once occupied by the Turkish redoubt which Liprandi 
stormed at the opening of the buttle; the open space beyond 
is the scene of the Light Cavalry charge. 

“ What a handful they must have looked, dashing up that 
pass!” says my compapion. “ They may well say it was 
the finest thing ever done.” 

“ Ay, that’s the place!” strikes in Vasili, guessing by the 
direction of our eyes what we are talking about. “The 
came upon us as if they were sure of us already ; and we— 
although there were enough of us to swallow’em whole—we 
were so taken aback by their daring, that we fairly ran, 
there’s no denying it! It was in trying to save one of our 
guns that I got this” (pointing toa fearful scar across his left 
cheek and temple). “ However, they were brave fellows, and 
I bear ’em no grudge ; ‘he who remembers bygones, out with 
his eye!” (a favorite Russian proverb.) 

A few minutes later we stand upon the edge of a smooth 
land-locked basin, overshadowed by huge walls of rock, 
along the base of which runs the straggling line of little 
particolored dog-kennels which represents the “town of 
Balaklava.” The whole place, harbor and all, looks exactly 
as though it had strayed into the cul-de-sac long ago and had 
never been able to find its way out again; and it is suffi- 
ciently comical to read upon the front of one little white- 
washed hovel, bigger by a single room than the rest of its 
congeners, a huge inscription, running literally as follows: 

THE AMERICAN HOTEL. 
The Logins for the Anglish Captings. 
Ax up the Stars. 

“T’ve heard of the old moons being chopped up into stars, 
but never of the stars being similarly hashed,” temarks my 
comrade; and not without considerable thought do we at 
length resolve this hieroglyphic into “ Ask up-stairs.”  Cer- 
tainly Balaklava now bears little token of having once been 
a central point in one of the greatest sieges on record ; but 
the ruins of the old Genoese castle, standing gauntly up 
against the sky from the crest of the overhanging ridge, 
show that the value of the position was fully appreciated by 
the best soldiers of the Middle Ages. Of course we are 
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bound to climb up and inspect them; but the ascent, even 
for personal friends of Mont Blauc and the Great Pyramid, 
is anything but an easy matter. Not without considerable 
damage to our clothes, and a sevenfold heating of our already 
furnace-like faces, do we at length reach the top, where the 
glorious seaward view amply repays our exertions, The 
“inhospitable Pontus” is in one of his most genial moods ; 
and the dancing ripples of the blue sea, the magnificent 
coust-line extending to right and left as far as the eye can 
reach, the rich southern sky overhanging ail, blot out for the 
moment all memory of the great catastrophe. 

But when I turn my face landward, all is changed in a 
moment. Over the whole landscape, from Balaklava harbor 
to the head of the Inkermann valley, broods that nameless 
something which marks the man who has suflered beyond 
the measure of his fellows, or the soi! which has been blasted 
by some great historical tragedy. In all my travels I lave 
seen no grander or gloomier spectacle than the scene of that 
great carnival of death in its grim, utter desolation. Ruins 
everywhere—the ruins of the Russian Sevastopol, the Tartar 
Inkermann, the Genoese Balaklava, the Greek Chersonesus. 
Streets without an inhabitant, walls hacked through and 
through by cannon-Lal’s, huge barracks gaping shell-like over 
heaps of ruin, and vast batteries crumbling through into 
shapeless mounds of,dust. Still, along the great plateau, one 
may see the lines of approach that once crept up, foot by 
foot, to the borders of the doomed city; still bristles along 
the crest of the Malakofl the formless ridge of earth which 
five thousand Frenchmen died to win; over the valley of 
Balaklava one can trace, as upon a map, the fatal charge of 
the Six Hundred ; on the heights of Inkermann the caverns 
are still peopled with peasant families, as in the days of the 
great struggle ; but the life, and the beauty, and the glory of 
Sevastopol are gone for evermore. 

Three hours later, in the silence of the autumn sunset, I 
climb the hill of the Redan; and looking round upon it, 
feel once more—as J have felt at the first sight of Moscow, or 
Lisbon, or the Court of the Mamelukes at Cairo, or the Et- 
Meidaun-square in Constantinople—how hard it is, even upon 
the very scene of a great historical tragedy, to realise the 
grim story of its past. Few can now picture to themselves 
the solid towers of the Kremlin melting in a whirlpool of 
lapping flames, or the dainty white streets and terraced 
gardens of Lisbon surging with the heave of the great earth- 
quake, or the stately Farkish square and the solemn Egvptian 
citadel roaring with the clamor and hurty-burly of the two 
bloodiest massacres on record. And here, too, on this great 
battle-field of five nations, little trace remains of the evil 
past. The terrible Redan has crumbled into a shapeless heap 
of sandy earth ; and the lambs frolic over the smooth green 
turf, and the grasshoppers chirp among the mouldering 
stones, as if no sound of war had disturbed the spot since the 
world began. Man’s ravage is transient as himself; and it 
would be difficult, evea for one who has seen it, to people 
this quiet hillside with the fieice turmoil and hellish uproar 
of seventeen years ago. And yet, on the whole face of the 
earth, there are few spots more thoroughly impressive. How 
many threads of existence, widely separated through their 
whole course, were bere united in death !—how many men, 
who never knew each other in life, came hither from the 
ends of the earth to look one another in the face, for one 
fierce short moment, under the deepening shadows of the 


it is the opening of a new era, the fourth act im that great 
drama of which the first three were the reigns of Peter the 
Great, Catherine the Second, ance A‘exander the First. “ The 
Crimean war,” said an eminent Russian critic to me the 
other day, “ bas been the salvation of our country; it first 
opened our eyes to our real condition, and set us to correct 
what we had thought perfect.” And well might he say so. 
It is often the case, that the dormant energies of a great 
nation are best aroused by a stunning blow from without. 
The Allia, Furcule Caudinez, Asculum, were so many hard 
strokes to awaken the indomitable spirit of ancient Rome. 
The invasion of 1792 was a spur in the side of Republican 
France; the battle of Bull Run in that of Federal America. 
And thus, too, it may come to pass, that the civilised Russian 
of the twentieth century will look with an eye of forgive- 
ness upon the crumbling hillocks, steeped in the best blood 
of Russia, which have been the grave of the old empire and 
the cradle of the new; the grave of the ancient regime, with 
all its lonely pride and useless magnificence—the cradle of a 
nobler and a wider supremacy, which speaks not through the 
thunder of cannon nor the fiat of headstrong despotism, and 
yet, throughout the whole earth, finds no language in which 
its voice is not heard.— All the Year Round. 

—_——_—_@ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. BABBAGE, 


In this way, men of science, while regarding Mr. Bab- 
bage as a great man almost wasted, never doubted that he 
was a great man, and took his powers on trust. Of course 
it may be urged that his life was not wholly barren, as he 
wrote a Bridgewater Treatise, and invented a calculating 
machine. It may, however, be doubted whether either of 
these was in all respects worthy of him. The machine 
certainly engrossed a very large portion of his time; and, 
what was worse, irritation at the real or supposed disparage- 
ment of it embittered his whole life. He used to speak as if 
he hated mankind in general, England in particular, and the 
English Government and organ-grinders most of ail. Yet, 
paradoxical as 1t may seem, there was something harmless, 
and even kindly, in his misanthropy ; for (always excepting the 
musicians) he hated mankind, rather than man, and his aversion 
was lost in its own generality. ‘This hatred of the aggregate, 
combined with a love of individuals, is well illustrated by an 
anecdote wholly unconnected with Mr. Babbage. It is said 
that, some time ago, an Oxford Don, noted for his good wine, 
invited to dinner the then Dean and Canons of Christ Church. 
The wine gave general satisfaction, until a new kind was 
brought round, which all were expected to drink, but which no 
one d to appreciate. ‘*You liked all my wines 
separately,” said the host, ‘“‘but I have now mixed them 
together, and you dislike the compound. Just so, individually, 
you are my best friends; but, when you act collectively, you 
are the most detestable set of wen I know!” Possibly, a 
somewhat similar distinction may have been made by Mr. 
Babbage in regard to his likes and dislikes. Nor should the 
combination seem incredible to those who remember that 
Shakespeare has described a character much resembling this ; 
for, in truth, Mr. Babbage was a mathematical Timon. 

It is, however, probable that the gloom which overshadowed 
his life was partly due to other causes, even if it was not in 
the main constitntional. He told me that during the many 
long years that he had lived alone, he had never known a 








grave! In that hot crush of battle, to how many on either 
side came the thought: “ These are brave men, men whom 
we might have loved; but now it is too late for anything 
save to kill and be killed.” And so they slew, and were 
slain; and on the spot where they fell, the gallant defenders 
have reared a pious tribute to their memory, (It is lamenta- 
ble to be forced to add, that the monument is literally scarred 
from top to bottom with the names of Hnglish visitors.) Far 
away in peaceful Eagland, in some quiet woodland cottage 
wreathed with honeysuckle, or some quaint old farm-house 
with rock-haunted gable-ends, there hangs the rudely-painted 
likene;s of some English lad who lies here beneath our feet. 
When they last saw him, how gallantly he stood up in all the 

ride of his new uniform and jauntily-slung knapsack, tell- 

g them, with a slight tremor in his cheery voice, that he 
‘was going “ to thrash them Roosban blackguards,” and would 
have some grand stories for them when he came back. And 
where is he now? Look down and read the inscription upon 
the monument: “To the memory of those who fell in the 
trenches and assaults upon the Redan, 1855.” So sould the 
epitaphs of all brave men be written, Many courtly phrases, 
many lines of sounding flattery, have been inscribed upon 
the tombs of famous soldiers which have not one tithe of 
the power and pathos of these few simple words. They con- 
tain a whole history in themselves—a history of ciuel sufter- 
ing and heroic endurance, of a grané and successful struggle 

ainst overwhelming odds—the tale told by the tumulus of 
Marathon, by the half-eflaced ridges of Waterloo. On this 
spot, for eleven long months of stern trial, the fears, and 
hopes, and prayers, and agonised longings of a whole nation 
were concentrated. Around this quiet hillside, where the 
sheep feed peacefully in the declining sunshine, thousands of 
our best and bravest came cheerfully up to the long martyr- 
dom which was only ended by death. In weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in cold 
and nakedness, these stout English hearts “ endured hard- 
ness,” as good soldiers of the great cause which sent them 
forth. “The greatest lesson of life,” said Napoleon, “ is to 
know how to die;” and that lesson, at least, those who lie 
here had learned as few men upon earth have ever done. 

On the further shore of the great harbor, overlooking the 
smooth green slopes and rippling waters upon which the last 
gleam of the setting sun lingers lovingly, 1ises another monu- 
ment, telling a tale equally mourntul and equally heroic. 
Beneath the shadow of the huge pyramid that crowns the 
northern slope, lie the relics of the conquered army, watch- 
ing even in death over the ruins of the fair city which they 
gave their lives to save. For these, too, sorrows a mighty 
nation. In Volhynian corn-lands and Moscovian forests, on 
the sandy plains of the Volga and the purple moors of the 
Don, the names of those who lie here are still remembered 
with sad and solemn triumph. “God and the Czar needed 
them, and they went”—went to death poured out upon them 
in a thousand forms, in the fierce short fever of battle, in the 
wasting agony of disease, in the grinding torment of famine, 
in the slow murder of frost. Never was a bad cause better 
defended. What could these brave, simple souls know of 
political intrigues and imperial caprices, the ambition of a 
headstrong despot, or the rapacity of a corrapt administra- 
tion? To the poor peasant-soldier only one thing was clear 
—that the darling “ mother-land” was in danger, and that he 
must die to save her. And die he did, with a courage and 
constancy which many a famous historical martyr might have 
envied. Such a defeat as Sevastopol is well worth ten 
victories. To the conquerors it is but one more splendid 


happy day. Doubtless an extreme statement of this sort is 
not to be taken too literally; at any rate, it most fortunately 
was not realized in practice. Indeed Mr. Babbage, though he 
hated life, was a remarkable illustration of Mr. Tennyson’s 
rather hazardous statement that— 
“No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 

George Eliot, with her characteristic knowledge of human 
nature, has described Casaubon, who was ill and wretched, 
and who, according to his theories, should have had a desire 
to depart, but who was nevertheless dumbfounded when be 
was made to realize that he must die, and die soon, Mr. 
Babbage had nut much in with C bon, but he too, 
unhappy as he was, still restlessly clung to life, and indeed 
took at least one singular precaution agaiust risking it. He 
thought it safer to travel as near the centre of a train as might 
be, and he made it a rule to avoid the first and last carriages 
at any inconveni Ir ber being with him when, on 
this account, he was almost obliged to give up going by an 
express-train, although he would otherwise have had to wait 
some hours at the station, and to reach his home in the damp 
of an Autumn evening. ‘To the same effect I may repeat an 
interesting remark of his, which showed that, though he did 
not set much store by the remainder of his life, he regarded it 
as a boon rather than the reverse. 1 heard him say more than 
once that he would gladly give up this remainder, if he could 
be allowed to live three days five hundred years hence, and 
might be provided with a scientific cicerone, who should ex- 
plain to him the discoveries that had been made since his 
death. He judged that the progress to be recorded would be 
immense; for, as he said, science tends to go on, not merely 
with a great, but with a constantly-increasing rapidity.— 
Macmilian’s Magazine. 








en 
GHOSTS AND GOBLINS. 


It would be easy to fill page after page with the details of 
the various ideas entertained about ghosts, goblins, and de- 
mons. Such ideas extend not only to the appearance of such 
beings, their apparel, appurtenances, and so on, but to the 
uoises which they make either of themselves or by means of 
various supernatural objects which they are supposed to carry 
about with them. Thus— 
** The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell.” 


And it is to be noted that as ghosts commonly show no face, 
so few have been known to speak with full voice. This may 
be because the noises heard at the hours when ghosts are seen 
are not such as can be by any possibility mistaken for the 
human voice in its ordinary tones, while, nevertheless, an ex- 
cited imagination can frame spoken words out of the strange 
sounds which can be heard in almost every house in the still- 
ness ofnight. This also serves to account for the notion that 
ghosts can clank chains, or make other dismal noises. Sounds 
heard at night are highly deceptive ; a small noise close by is 
taken for a loud noise at a distance (not necessarily a very 
great distance) ; and s noise made by objects of one kind will 
be mistaken for noises made by objects of a different kind 
altogether. A friend of mine told me he had been disturbed 
two nights running by a sound as of an army tramping down 
a road which passed some 200 yards from his house: he found 
the third night (I had suggested an experimental test as to the 





example of native courage and endurance; to the conquered 


place whence the sound came) that the noise was produced by 
a clock in the next house, the clock having been newly placed 


against the party-wall. We all know Carlyle’s story of the 
ghostly voice heard each evening bya low spirited man—a 
voice as if one, in like doleful dumps, proclaiming, ‘‘ once I 
was hap-hap-happy, but now I am meeserable,’—and how the 
ghost resolved itself into a rusty kitchen-jack. There isa 
case of a lady who began to think herself the victim of some 
delusion, and perhaps threatened by approaching illness, be- 
cause each night, about a quarter of an hour after she had 
gone to bed, she heard a hideous din in the neighborhood of 
her house, or else (she was uncertain which) in some distant 
room. ‘The noise was in reality the slightest possible creak 
(within a few feet of her pillow, however), and produced by the 
door of a wardrobe which she closed every night just before 
getting into bed. The door, about a quarter of an hour after 
being closed, recovered its position of rest, slightly beyond 
which it had been pushed in closing. In another case, the 
crawling of a snail across a window produced sounds which 
were mistaken for the strains of loud but distant music. It is, 
perhaps, not going too far to say that our modern spirits, who 
deal in noise-making as well as in furniture-tilting (of yet more 
marvellous feats we say nothing), are not unacquainted with 
the means by which the ear may be deceived as in the cases 
just considered. Some sounds said to be heard during dark 
seances suggest the suspicion. It will be seen that the opinion 
to which I incline—as the best and perhaps only natural inter- 
pretation of events supposed to be supernatural—is that real 
sights and ds are modified by the imagination, either ex- 
cited or diseased, into seemingly supernatural occurrences, It 
does not seem to me likely that in any large proportion of 
recorded (and presumably veracious) ghost stories there has 
been an actual phantom of the brain. Such phantoms are 
sometimes seen, no doubt, and unreal voices are sometimes 
heard; but the condition of the brain which leads to such 
effects must be regarded as altogether exceptional. Certainly 
it is not common. On the contrary, the play of fancy by 
which images are formed from objects in no way connected 
with the picture raised in the mind is a phenc 
Although some minds possess the faculty more fully than others, 
few actually want it. I suppose there is not one person in a 
thousand who cannot see ‘‘ faces in the fire,” for instance, 
though to some the pictures so produced are much more vivid 
than to others.—Cornhill Magazine. 











SOCIAL BARRIERS. 


There must remain a fundamental difference, tendirg 
rather to increase than to diminish, between people at oppo- 
site ends of the social scale. For really easy intercourse 
something like a community of interesis is requisite. In 
order to enjoy a man’s society you must be capable at least of 
sympathizing with his favorite pursuits. If your whole 
knowledge, for example, of natural history is confined to 
recognizing an empirical distinction between a horse and 4 
cow, how can you profitably talk upon such subjects toa 
man whose mind is a walking British Museum? The region 
in which he habitually dwells is for you closed by doors 
which it is impossible to pass. This difficulty is of course 
merely suggested by way of illustration. As a matter of fact, 
a tolerably intelligent person who has never got beyond the 
asses’ bridge may converse profitauly with a person whose 
mathematical speculations are so profound as to be intelligible 
to only half a dozen persons in Europe. But that is because 
mathematics, however deeply immersed a man may be in the 
study, fills only one division of his intellect. Even the 
deepest of mathematicians can take a keen interest in the 
cooking of a mutton chop, to say nothing of such subjects as 
poetry, or politics, or theology, which may be said to have a 
universal human interest. Extend, however, the same 
principle to other departments of intellectual activity. Take 
aman who is thoroughly conversant with the great currents 
of European speculation, and place him in contact with an 
ordinary plowman, whose whole intellectual apparatus has 
been provided at a village school. How can they find real 
pleasure in each cther’s society? The plowman can, of 
course, traverse only an infinitesimal part of the philosopher's 
sphere of thought, and the philosopher, however amiable, 
will in time grow weary of talk about petty parish gossip, or 
— reflections upon agriculture from a purely bucolic point 
of view. 

The answer, indeed, may be easily given. Such a difter- 
ence need not cause any sense of awkwardness. If the plow- 
man is intelligent enough to admit the value of a philosophy 
which he cannot understand, and therefore to pay due 
respect to philosophers ; and if, on the other hand, the philo- 
sopher is not too pedantic to take an interest in simple human 
passions and troubles, they have a common ground upon 
which each may give and take some useful information. Un- 
luckily, it is just on this ground that the discord is likely to 
be most complete. The plowman probably takes an interest 
in the rate of wages, and attributes his bad pay to certain in- 
herent meanness on the part of the nearest farmer; the 
philosopher can ouly reply by statements about the wages 
fund and Malthus, which to his interlocutor are as consoling 
as atextin Hebrew. The plowman finds consolation in the 
doctrines of a Methodist preacher; and the philosopher, if he 
belongs to a certain class of thinkers, is unable even to con- 
ceive how anybody should regard a Methodist as anything 
but acurious survival of archaic forms of belief. It is not 
merely that one man knows a certain list of facts of which 
the other has never heard, but that their whole methods of 
thought are jarring and mutually exclusive. Add to this that 
the philosopher feels that his prosperity in a democratic state 
of society depends very much on the plowman’s good will ; 
while the plowman is much inclined to class the philosopher 
with the numerous blood-suckers whom he considers to be 
living on the fruits of his labor, and it is obvious that there 
are a good mauy obstacles, even if all political difterences 
were leveled, to a comfortable intercourse between different 
classes.—Saturday Review. 

—___—_>_—_—_——. 


ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS. 


Walking brings out the true character of a man. The 
devil never yet asked his victims to take a walk with him. 
You will not be long in finding your companion out. <A!l 
disguises will fall away from him. As his pores open his 
character is laid bare. His deepest and most private self will 
come to the top. It matters little whom you ride with, so he 
be not a pickpocket; for both of you will, very likely, settle 





down closer and firmer in your reserve, shaken down like a 
measure of corn by the jolting as the journey proceeds. But 
walking is a more vital copartnership ; the relation is a closer 
and sympathetic one, and you do not feel like walking ten 
paces with a stranger without speaking to him. 

Hence the fastidiousness of the professional walker in 
choosing or admitting a companion, and hence the truth of 
remark of Emerson, that you will generally fare better to 
take your dog than toinvite your neighbor. Your cur-dog 
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s a true pedestrian, and your neighbor is very likely a small 
politician. The dog enters thoroughly into the spirit of the 
enterprise; he is not indifferent or preoccupied ; he is con- 
stantly sniffing adventure, laps at every spring, looks upon 
every field and wood as a new world to be explored, is ever 
on some fresh trail, knows something important will happen 
a little further on, gazes with the true wonder-seeing eyes, 
whatever the spot or whatever the road, finds it good to be 
there—in short, is just that happy, delicious excursive vaga- 
bond that touches one at so many points, and whose human 
prototype in a companion robs miles and leagues of half their 
fatigue.—Galazy. 
——— 


JAMES HANNAY. 


_ At the time of which I write, the date of my first introduc- 
tion to him, he was living in Tavistock-place, and perhaps 
some few who may read this paper may recall pleasant gather- 
ings there in that house which we entered under a Gothic 
porch. Long pleasant meetings, there and at other houses, 
where we all met like one family, at which many who are 
dead, and many who have outgrown the very memory of those 
days, assisted. It was at one of these meetings (where held I 
forget) that I heard poor Jeffrey Prowse for the first time 
repeat those half sad, half sarcastic verses, in which he enlarges 
upon and justifies the love literary Bohemians have for their 
Bohemia. Ir ber being sympathetically struck with the 
following lines, which I quote from memory, and which may 
therefore be inaccurate : 
Though the latitude’s rather uncertain, 
And the longitude’s equally vague, 
That person I pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague. 

How James Hannay enlarged upon thattheme. With what 
a glittering romance concerning the imaginary city he imme- 
diately gilded the conversation, threading through other peo- 
ple’s talk in that ically t languid voice of his, 
which has been aptly likened unto ‘‘ molten gold.” And here 
it may be mentioned there was this rare charm in bis elo- 
quence. Brilliant conversationalist, as he is universally ad- 
mitted to have been, he never had the air of addressing an 
audience. He talked admirably, because it was not in him to 
talk any other way, and not because he desired to dazzle by a 
display of erudition and facility of utterance. He always 
talked well—to a child, who could only respond to the flow of 
words with a gaze of baby-wonderment—to a woman whom he 
half admired and half loved for being as he said ‘* so jolly 
ignorant.” He did it because it was not in him to express 
himself in any other way. It was natural that the rich harmo- 
nious ideas with which he was fraught should put on the gar- 
ment of rich har i languag And so his conversation 
pleased every one, even those whom it extinguished. 

That he was a hero-worshipper was one of his many claims 
to my confidence in the days of my youth. I never had the 
fear before my eyes of his fancying me a fool because I admired 
inordinately. ‘Io hear him speak for an bour of Thackeray 
was to gain aclearer insight into the real motive of that mighty 
writer than a year’s hard study of his works,would have afforded 
to an ordimary mind, I have a mental cabinet picture before 
me, as I write now, of a July evening in an old street in Ken- 
singtov, with James Hannay in the foreground, pouring out 

t af! 

















ter sentence of clever, incisive, but yet most poeti- 
cal criticism on ‘* Vanity Fair,” as we looked at the house in 
whick tho great author wrote it. And covering a larger can- 
vas, there rises in vivid colors a scene where, during a pleasant 
stroll of hours in view of Kensington Palace, he taught me un- 
consciously all that I heve ever succeeded in remembering of 
the days and literature of Queen Anne. 

How many of his phrases have become household words 
among those who may be said to rule current phraseology! 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ sweetness and light” is not more at home 
among us than is James Hannay’s pet “ blood and culture.” 
And to whom is his definition of ‘* A gentleman,” ‘‘ a fellow 
whose ancestors wore chain armor in the thirteenth century,” 
unknown ?— Temple Bar. 


——_>——_——- 
CRICKET. 


The St. George’s Cricket Club commenced the season of 
1873 by a friendly game at their grounds at Hoboken, on 
Wednesday last. “The weather was excellent, but the ground, 
being damp from the recent rains, was notin good condition. 
The members put in good appearance, and amongst them 
were the President, J. H. Sparks, Vice-President Green, 
Treasurer Vinton and Secretary Talbot ; Mveran, Jones, and 
Cushman. Talbot looked as gay as ever, but the faces of 
Bance, Fortun, Torrance, Cox and others were missing, most 
of these gentlemen having left the city. About two o'clock 
Mr. Sparks and Mr. Moeran chose sides, and Mr. Sparks win- 
ning the toss, his side first took the bat. There the club had 
a chance to see their professional Smith at play, and he was 
favorably spoken of by all. He is a good bowler and batter, 
and an exce'lent fielder. Moeran’s bowling was splendid, in 
half an hour the ball having taken six wickets. Cammell 
batted well, and earned a score of 17 not out. On Moeran’s 
side, Jones made an unlucky bit, and the ball was caught by 
the bowler, Smith. Moeran 1etired, having only scored one 
run. Cushman and Ronaldson played well, the former earn- 
ing 12 and the latter 20 runs. The batting of Talbot and 
Satterthwaite was excellent, but an unlucky hit by Talbot sent 
the ball into M. C. Eyre’shands. The playing, on the whole, 
was extra good for an opening match. The following is 

THE SCORE. 


MR. SPARKS’ SIDE. 
Mostyn b. Moeran.... — 
Smith b. Moeran 7 


MR. MOERAN’S SIDE. 
Moeran b. Smith.............. 
ie Jones c. andb. Smith...... ee 
Sparks b. Moeran . . 2| Cushman c. Mostyn b. Cammell.12 
Robertson b. Moeran..... ---. O| Megrath b. Smith..... ... ...... 2 
Eyre, J., b. Moeran......... .... 0 | Roraldson b. Smith....... ..... 
Eyre, J. J., b. Ronaldson........ 10 | Satterthwaite run out .......... 10 
Perryman c. Jones b. Moeran.... 0 | Talbot c. M. C, Eyre b. Smith..... 
Cammell not out.........- --17 | Evans b. Smith... 
Lovibond b. Cushman.... .. 4 | Duane run out. 
Eyre, M. C., b. Moeran.... .. 0 Green not out. 
Byes, 10 ; wides, 1; no balls, 1...12 | Byes, 8; wides, 


iiss caruavacassaneaces of i dasstdinccaveun vee 68 


The runs at the fall of each wicket were as follows: 
Sparks’ Srpe.—lIst wicket for 4, 2d for 9, 3d_ for 9, 4th for 
12, 5th for 12, 6th for 17, 7th for 36, 8th for 48, 9th for 54. 
MoeERAnN's Sipe.—ist for 1, 2d for 5, 3d for 7, 4th for 41, 
5th for 41, 6th for 61, 7th for 63, 8th for 68, 9th for 63. 
Several matches are under consideration, but no final 
enzagements have yet been made to play any other clubs. 
The Manhattans did not meet Jast Saturday in consequence 

















IN THE BLOOM-TIME. 
BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


The red flush was on the orchards, 
The white snow was on the may ; 

The black-bird trilled his love-notes 
To his dear mate on the spray. 


The bright tears of dewy April 
Glittered ’neath the sunbeams’ kiss ; 
And pulse and heart leapt lightly, 
For to live and love was this. 


The soft grey tint of gloaming 
Fell upon the western sky ; 

The faint breeze of coming even 
Shook the springing blades of rye, 


As two rustic figures loitered, 
Leaning idly on the stile, 

He a bashful eneie telling, 
Whilst she listens with a smile. 


From beneath her long dark lashes, 
Casts she archly up a glance: 

And, with folded hands, demurely 
At her sky swain looks askance. 


She may love him: let him ask her— 
Pretty, wilful-eyed coquette ! 

Let him speak out like « hero, 
For she will not help him yet 


in 1830 the agitation in reference to the Reform bill offered 
a peculiarly tempting opportunity for him to embark in the 
field of periodical literature. He then began to write much 
in various hewspapers and reviews, and it need not be said 
that his advocacy was persistently in the canse of liberalism 
It was about this time that he fell in with a young man several 
years his junior, on whom it cannot be doubted that he exerted 
great influence, and through whom he probably exercised much 
influence on others. ‘This was Sir William Molesworth, a 
young Cornish baronet of family and fortune. In 1835 Si 
William purchased the Westminster Review, which conjolatty 
with his friend, he edited, and it became the vehicle of 4 
of those views which the editors especially desired to teien 
before the public. Sir William subsequently became Sacneieee 
of State for the Colonies, and some part of the enli htened 
policy he displayed while exercising the functions of that high 
office may fairly be laid to the credit of his friend . 
In 1843 Mr, J. S. Mill published his ‘ Logic " 
became a standard work. ‘This was followed 
” Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy,” 
and, in 1848, by ‘Principles of Political Esonomy,” with 
some of their applications. ‘These works were only a tow out 


of many, but they especially contributed to hi i 
a oe nn ne 


which soon 
» in 1844, by 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


‘There was a terrible explosion in Drummo 
Pictou County, Nova Scotia, on Tuesday last, whi 
to seventy men were at work in the mine. The collier 

fired, escape was cut off by the flames, and the fire m4 atill 


nd Colliery, 
le from sixty 





By a single word of answer ; 
No! the man’s part is to woo; 

Let the tale be to the end told, 
Let the maiden have her due! 


Speak boldly, bashful lover ; 
Though the maid may not reply, 

There is damask on her soft cheek, 
There is love-light in her eye. 

* * * * 

Sang the nightingale more loudly, 
Shone more bright the evening star, 
And the scent of dew-stceped woodbine 

That was wafted from afar 


Seemed far sweeter, oh! fer sweeter 
Than but one brief hour ago; 
For the Future dawned like Eden, 
Flushed beneath life’s rosy glow. 
———__~.>—_—_- 


OBITUARY. 
JOHN STUART MILL, 


John Stuart Mill died at Avignon, France, on the 9th inst. 
This remarkable man had the happiness of being from his birth 
placed in circumstances peculiarly favorable to the develop- 
ment of his genius. He was a conspicuous instance of heredi- 
tary talent. His father, James Mill, was, like so many other 
men eminent in philosophical sci » & Scotch » who, 
meeting in early life with the sympathy so commonly shown 
in that country for those who give intellectual promise, was 
enabled, albeit of humble means, being the son of a farmer, 
to study with a view to taking orders at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he gained great distinction. In 1798 he 
was licensed to preach, aud might, no doubt, in due time have 
settled down into the comfortable occupation of such a manse 
as that with which Scott rewards Jeanie Deans and the 
excellent Reubeu Butler, but preterring to giving point to 
Johnson’s bitter assertion that the noblest road a Scotchman 
knows is that which leads to London, he turned his back upon 
Auld Reekie and the pulpit, and became one of the throng of 
literary aspirants in the English metropolis. 

Not long after he settled in London Mr. James Mill became 
intimate with Jeremy Bentham, an acquaintance destined ta 
exert an important influence on the mind both of himself and 
his son. When Theodore Hook was asked whether he 
objected to sign the thirty-nine articles, he replied: ‘‘ Oh, 
forty, if you please.” But, on the other hand, when Jeremy 
Bentham, who actually graduated at the age of sixteen, was 
asked to do the same he felt sericus scruples of conscieuce— 
the prelude to those doubts which bore so much fruit in his 
future writings. Mr. James Mill, after settling in London, 
went through the usual curriculum of a literary man b: 
writing for various papers and periodicals. He subsequently 
became editor of the Literary Journal, which was probably 
far too learned to be saleable, and came to an end, and con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Revieo, which had just then burst 
upon the wor!d, and was regarded as a miracle of audacity and 
ability. It was in 1806, just when he had commenced his 
‘* History of India’”—the work by which he will go down to 
fame—that his son, whose death we now lament, was born, 
and christened John Stuart, after a Scottish baronet who had 
kindly befriended his father in his struggling days. Mr. James 
Mill's work on British India had a considerable bearing on the 
fortunes of his son, for the ability and rare knowledge dis- 
played in it resulted in his appointment to a position in the 
East India Company’s office, now rased to the ground, and 
altogether extinct in Leadenhall-street. It was, of course, the 
father’s connection with this establishment which led tc the 
son’s entering it, and when only seventeen, in conseq it 








0 | may be presumed of the slender resources of the family pre- 


cluding a university education, John Stuart Mill entered upon 
his duties as a clerk in the India House. The circumstance is 
noteworthy as showing what a remarkable man can do as com- 
pared with an ordinary one under the same circumstances. 

dreds, nay th ds, of young men have entered the 
India House but were never heard of afterward, while this one 
man, leading the life of what Dr. Dasent termed a man mummy 
—a clerk in a Government office—has made a reputation which 
may, perhaps, endure as long as a mummy itself. In 1820 Mr. 
John Stuart Mill went to France, where he attained that per- 
fect knowledge of the French language which he ever after- 
ward retained, and formed a perfect acquaintance with the 
history, politics, and literature of that country. Returning 
thence he, in 1823, entered the India Office as a subordinate 
clerk, where be was destined to remain until the extinction of 
the old East India Company in 1858. He was then offered a 





burning.—The latest news represents that i 
raging in the shafts and deen and that all ree fone 
the men must be abandoned. It is now stated that there were 
sixty men in the pit. Itis thought to be almost imposslble 
that any of the men in the pit can be living. It is known that 
only four or five got out before the explosion. ‘The fire caught 
from a blast of gun-powder, and the men remained to put out 
the flames. One report says that Mr. Dunn, with thirt 
volunteers, went down to assist in putting out the fire pron 4 
twenty minutes before the explosion occurred, at which time 
it is supposed that all the men were near the flames, and that 
many, if not all, were killed at once by the explosion. Messrs. 
Clendennin and Hoyt, of the Acadia Company; Coxon and 
Hudson, of the Halifax Company, and White,’ of the Nova 
Scotia Company, are doing all in their power to assist in 
rescuing the men, 


A despatch from Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, dated May 9, 
says that the steamer Walrus arrived from the seal fisher at 
the port of St. John’s the same morning, bringing news thes 
the steamer Tigress had come into Bay Roberts, having on 
board nineteen survivors of Hall’s Arctic expedition roy the 
Polaris. When they last saw the Polaris she was under steam 
and canvas, making for a harbor en the east side of Northum- 
berland Island. On the 8th of October, 1871, in latitude 81 
deg. 38 min., longitude 71 deg. 44 min., Capt. Hall died of 
apoplexy, and was buried on shore, where they erected a 
wooden cross to mark his grave, 

The British-American mixed claims commission has 
adjourned for its Spring session, to meet at Newport, R. L, for 
its Summer session, which will begin about the fifth ‘of June. 

H.B.M. steamer Challenger arrived at Halifax from 
on Friday. She was dredging all the way, but meee | 
transpired. H.B.M. steamer Sphinx is hourly expected from 
Bermuda, 


pe of rescuing 


In the Canadian House of Commons the Minister of Marine 
stated that several clauses of Mr, Plimsoll’s Shipping bill, now 
before the British Parliament, were very injurious to the 
Canadian merchant marine, and the Dominion Government 
intended to ask the Imperial Government for exemption from 
their operation. In the meantime the Dominion Government 
proposed to establish a Canadian Lloyds, and demand for it 
legislative treatment on the same footing as the English 
Lloyds. . 

It is announced by the Dominion Gover 
public debt now amounts to $122,400,179, gery! = 
confederation of the various Canadian provinces into the 
Dominion, in 1867, the public debt amounted to 893,046,051 
so that it has in less than six years increased nearly one-third. 
‘The assets then in possession of the Government were $17,- 
317,410, and it is claimed that they have since increased to 
$40,213,107, the greater part of the increased debt having 
been for their acquisition. The net debt, therefore, hag 
increased about six and a half millions. : 

The sale of Postal Cards began at the N. Y. Post Office 
windows at an early hour on Wednesday morning, The 
demand was lively, and the buyers went away studying the 
homely bits of pasteboard with evident interest. 

Miss Emily Faithfull sailed for England on Monday last in 
the Oceanic. 

The Queen has been pleased to signify, through Sir T, 
Biddulph, ber intention of giving a cup, value 100 guineas, to 
be sailed for at the forthcoming annual regatta of the Royal 
Albert Yacht Club. 

Nearly half the revenue of Victoria (Australia) is raised by 
duties on imports, some of which discriminate in favor of home 
industries. 

Eastern Siberia has 28 new gold mines, all of which promise 
to pay well. It is probable there will be many voluntary 
exiles there before long. 

A marriage is about to be celebrated in Paris which hag 
caused much gossip—more, perhaps than any nuptials have 
excited since those of Mile. de Casteilane. ‘The young Baron 
Hozelle de Montreuil is about to marry the old Countess of 
Richemont, the owner of the Vineyards of Brauenberg. 

The peach trees in the interior of Illinois, writes a corres« 
pondent of the St. Louis Globe, seem in most places to be 
entirely dead from the effects of last winter's frosts. The other 
trees, in spite of the extreme cold weather, are putting forth 
their buds and leaves. 

Throughout the South generally there seems to be an 
expectation that the incoming cotton crop will be the most 
valuable ever rais:d iu the United States. The Montgomery 
Advertiser thinks that the money paid for it in its raw state 
will not fall far short of $330,000,000. Of this sum, about 
$35,000,000 have gone to the speculators and first purchasers, 
leaving $295,000,000 to the producers, Alabama's share o 
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seat in the new council, appointed on the reconstraction of the this magnificent sum is nearly $35,000,000, estimating her 

of the rain, and the opening was postponed until two o'clock | department, which passed into the hands of the Crown, but | CTOP at 400,000 bales. 

to-day, at their grounds at Hoboken. declined to enter on the service of a new mistress, and retired. Canada eats $140,000 in value of oysters yearly, and produces 
The Prospect Park Club met on their grounds on Wednes- | Thrown in his father’s house among many of the most aspiring | only $43,000 worth, paying the balance, $97,000, to the United 

day last, and played a good practice game. Weather per- | minds of the day, and running over with eager thought, it was States for bivalves. An effort is to be made to produce a full 

miiting, they will muster in force, and play a match among | to be expected that Mr J. S. Mill should very early have |supply, the shores of New Brunswick being pronounced 

themselves. commenced to give utterance to his opinions on paper, and | favorable, 
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The Japanese Embassy has arrived at Rome. 

Mr. John Bright has written a letter to the Republican 
Conference at Birmingham, in which he declares his opposition 
to the agitation in favor of Republicanism, and stating that he 
is an upholder of the British monarchy. 

Sir T. Duffus Hardy, in his annual report upon the Public 
Records, states that, having examined a photographic copy of 
the Athanasian Creed in a manuscript which had been lodged 
in the University of Utrecht, he is of opinion that the date 
may be assigned to the close of the sixth century. 

A Boston housekeeper, who was applied to by a woman for 
work, named a neighbor who needed a servant, and was con- 
siderably taken aback when the applicant gravely suggested 
that the lady should go to the neighbor's and ascertain the 
particulars, while she sat in the kitchen and awaited her 
return. 

Tool steel, we read in an English paper, of nearly every 
quality, is being sent in bulky lots from Shefiield to the United 
States, and to Portland, Me., for Canada. 

The British military authorities intend this year to make 
torpedo experiments on an extensive scale at Malta and Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, with a view to ascertain the value of torpe- 
does for defense at these stations. 

A railroad is to be built at government expense at Woolwich, 
England, which will place the Royal Arsenal and dock-yard in 
direct communication with each other, and with the railway 
system of the country. 

A Washington physician, asserted to be of large experience 
and close observation, has discovered and announced that 
bald-headed men die young. He says that a person who 
retains his hair past the age of sixty-five has a good propect of 
living to be-over eighty. ‘here is encouragement in this. 

Last autumn the people of Cork, Ireland, were agitated by 
conjectures about a certain organ-grinder, whose features were 
of an aristocratic cast, and whose instrument was carried on a 
donkey-cart. ‘The most favored belief was that the organ- 
grinder was an English noblemen, who had undertaken for a 
wager to prove that barrel-organ torturers are men of means, 
and that his own experience as a member of that class of 
musicians (save the mark!) was to bethetest. ‘This unknown 
musical mendicant kas now suddenly disappeared, and the 
Cork people are so anxious to know him that they are sending 
his likenesses throughout the Kingdom, with the hope his 
name may thus be found out. 

The narrow-gauge railways of the United States make a total 
length of 325 miles. The length of the lines projected or 
building is about 3,000 miles. 

Belgium has begun to receive large supplies of coal from the 
Rubr Valley, Germany. The cost price delivered at the works 
does not exceed $4 12 per ton. 

An impression which has hitherto prevailed that salt water 
follows the same law as fresh water, attaining its greatest 
density at 39 degrees a minutes Fahrenheit, has been dispelled 
by a series of experiments conducted by Desprets and verified 
Ly various experimentalists. His experiments demonstrate, 
on the contary, that sea water contracts and increases steadily 
in density down to its freezing point. 

The Jap have decided to call six days of their new week, 
Light, Moon, Fire, Water, Metal, and Earth, 

The Rev. 8. W. Payne, chaplain R.N., writes to the London 
Guardian that the Rev. W. J. Ancient was once a sailor on 
board H.M.S. Mars. He says: ‘‘I had a Bible class for the 
men at night, and he was always there. On ‘the paying off’ 
of the ship he left the service to become a Scripture-reader for 
the R.N.S.K.S., and ultimately received Holy Orders. It is 
well for the refined to have before them the examples of the 
self-denial and indomitable pluck of young Denison and 
Bishops Selwyn and Patteson; but I can assure you that, 
taking into account all the difficulties he had to encounter on 
the lower deck of H.M.S. Mars amongst his shipmates, many 
of whom were ruffians from the slums of London—‘ bounty 
men’ instead of men brought up in the service—considering all 
the difficulties and want of advantages, I say it is my belief 
that the Rev. W. J. Ancient deserves to be classed with our 
brightest modern saints, as well aa to get the Royal Humane 
Society's medal.” 

Mirth is God’s medicine. Everyone ought to bathe in it. 
Grim care, moroseness, anxiety, all this rust of life ought to 
be scoured off by the oil of mirth. Itis better that emery. 
Every man ought to rub himself with it. A man without 
mirth is like a wagon without springs, in which one is caused 
disagreeably to jolt by every pebble over which it runs. 

M. Tissandier states that in alate balloon ascent from Paris 
he reached a height of 6,560 feet above the earth, where, hav- 
ing passed through layers of clouds, he found a bright sunlit 
sky and a temperature of from 63 deg. to 65 deg. Fab. When 
descending and re-entering the clouds, which were in a highly 
electric state, the temperature decreased to 27 deg., and the 
balloon was surrounded by small crystals of ice. 

It is stated that not long since a summary method of 
restraining the spread of small-pox was adopted in Asia—the 
Government medical officer, accompanied by a troop of Cos- 
sacks, seized the villages one after the other, and vaccinated 
the men, women and children without regard to either their 
wishes or their resistance. 

The Mucadam Khair, an armor-clad sloop of 1,601 tons, was 
recently launched at the Imperial Ottoman Arsenal, on the 
Golden Horn, Turkey. It was constructed under the superin- 
tendence of a British engineer, 

The police of the City of Mexico have been ordered to 
prohibit Jesuits living in societies in Ajaca. The arrest of a 
number of Jesuits charged with preaching disobedi to the 
constitution and laws of Mexico was ordered, but, advised of 
it in time, they escaped. 

Philadelphia, it is stated, turns out more carpets per annum 
than all other parts of the United States and Great Britain 
combined. In the Nineteenth Ward there are about 250 manu- 
factories. The number of looms now is estimated at 8,000. 
On an average 800,000 yards of carpet are turned ont weekly. 
The number of yards made in a year is 41,600,000. The 
woolen mills of Philadelphia have on several occasions exhibited 
beautiful samples of carpet, but as yet can hardly pete in 
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At Exeter, recently, Bishop Temple was present at a meet- 
ing for the purpose of establishing a girls’ industriml school 
and servants’ tempozary home. He urged that girls were ex- 
posed to great dangers through leaving home without training, 
and through being discharged at short notice. 

The Republican Conference at Birmingham, on Monday, 
adopted a resolution in favor of a Federal Republican form of 
government for Great Britain. 

The Observer's statement that Parliament will be dissolved 
early next year is semi-officially contradicted. 


All three were cripples, but were not born so. Their mother 
was said to have died under her husband’s cruelty. 

An inquest held at Manchester on the 18th ult. on the body 
of a child ten weeks old, which had died in a Roman Catholic 
foundling institution called ‘the Institution of the Infant 
Jesus,” resulted in a verdict of manslaughter against the supe- 
rior or matron, Mary Ann O'Neill. The coroner committed 
her for trial, but accepted bail. It was stated that the chil- 
dren under Miss O’Neill’s care were neglected and half starved, 
and the child now in question had died without having been 
seen bya doctor. The prisoner was brought up at the Man- 
chester police-court. The evidence showed that ‘‘ the institu- 
tion,” which was not licensed, contained eleven children, 
eight of whom were suffering from sore eyes, and one of them 
had its arm broken. The prisoner was remanded. 





It is stated in Bombay that Admiral Cumming has been 
ordered to proceed to Zanzibar immediately with all his avail- ) 
able naval force, and there await orders from the Home Goy- 

ernment, | 


It is announced that the Czarewitch, accompanied by his 
coasort the Princess Maria Dagmar and their family, will 
visit London this season as the guests of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales at Marlborough House, and will be present at | 
Ascot Races. An intimation has been given by their Imperial | 
Highnesses that they would arrive in England about the second | 
or third week in May; but it is uncertain whether this date | 
refers to the English or Russian calendar. The Shah is ex- 
pected to arrive at Buckingham Palace on the 16th of June, 
or shortly afterwards. The Court of Common Council has 
resolved unanimously that an invitation shall be sent to his | 
Imperial Majesty, requesting that he will allow the Corpora- 
tion to have the honor of receiving him at an entertainment 
at Guildhall. 


The aznual meeting of the National Education League for 
Ireland was held lately in Belfast, Sir James Hamilton in the 
chair. After the report was adopted, resolutions were passed 
declaring unaltered adherence to the principles on which the 
League was founded and which it had steadily kept in view, 
viz., the united education of the youth of Ireland of all sects 
and denominations in the same institution, without interfer- 
ence with the religious convictions of any, and the full recog- 
nition of parental rights; and also that Mr. Faweett’s bill, now 
before Parliament, for opening the offices and emoluments of 
Trinity College and the University of Dublin to persons of all 
creeds and sects, without distinction of religious opinion, ap- 
pears to be deserving of the support and countenance of the 
friends of education throughout the empire. 

Speaking of Ritualism, the Bishop of Manchester, in a ser- 
mon preached at Chorley lately, said the preface tothe Prayer- 
book contained a clear and reasonable and statesmanlike ex- 
position of the mind of the Church of England. He thought | 
it unreasonable that we who lived in the nineteenth century 
should be literally bound by the practices of men who had 

been lying in their graves for 300 years. People’s feelings ex- 

pressed themselves in different ways at different dates, and so 

long as they kept clear of anything like superstition or empty 

formalisw, and so long as they abhorred any sole imitation of | 
the Church of Rome, they were strictly Protestant. His | 
lordship said emphatically, and with all the authority that | 
could be given to it as coming from a bishop of the Church of 
England, that for a clergyman to preach in his surplice, to put | 
the choir in surplices, to have the communion table properly 

dressed, and to introduce flowers at Easter time was not) 
popish, and had no right to be called popish. Some people 

thought kneeling at prayer popish, and in many Lancashire 

congregations kneeling at prayer was the exception and not 

the rule. His lordship concluded by pointing out that the 

true course of the Church of England was between an intolerant 

Romanism and an intolerant Puritanism. 


An application was made recently in the Court of Queen's 
Bench for a new trial in an action brought by a widow against 
the North Eastern Railway Company for compensation for the 
death of her husband. ‘The jury gave a verdict for £350 less 
than the company had offered. It afterwards came out that 
three of the jury were shareholders in the company. Mr. 
Hersehell, Q.C., moved on the part of the plaintiff for a new 
trial on the ground that the verdict was inadequate, and that 
there was reason *o suspect it had been caused by the presence 
of shareholders on the jury. Mr. Justice Blackburn remarked 
that the direct interest was exceedingly minute, and that pro- 
bably the class interest arising from jurors being shareholders in 
any railway company would be farstronger. The court thought, 
on the whole, that the circumstance was not in itself a ground 
for a new trial, as the court could not say tkat the damages 
were inadequate so as to beget a suspicion of improper influ- 
ence. The rule was therefore refused. 


At the Bankruptcy Court lately an adjourned sitting for 
public examination was held in the case of Captain Thomas 
Hunt, formerly secretary to the Tichborne Defence Fund. 
Mr. Mason, for the trustee, said that the bankrupt had filed 
accounts, but they were in blank, and his answers to requisi- 
tions were unsatisfactory. Captain Hunt complained that the 
object of the trustee was to ruin him by dragging his name 
before the public, and he had thus been injured in bis pros- 
pects. He had always preserved the reputation of being a 
man of honor, and complained of expressions which kad fallen 
from the court on the last occasion. His Honor said he had 
spoken of the accounts as being ‘‘ vague,” but this conveyed 
no imputation against the bankrupt. It was impossible that 
the examination could be passed on the accounts as they 
stood, ‘The sitting was accordingly further adjourned. 


Three dairymen were prosecuted at Clerkenwell the other 
day by the parish authorities for selling adulterated milk. In 
the case first taken, that of William Rance, 250 New North- 
road, it was argued by a solicitor that no offence had been 
committed, for the milk was not sold as ** pure” or “ best” 
milk, but as ‘‘ country” milk, and the price showed that such 
was the case, for the best milk was sold at 5d. per quart, | 
whereaa this only cost 3d. It was argued further that the de- 
fendant did not ‘* fraudulently increase the bulk” of the milk, 
as charged by the prosecution, for it was sold as received from 
the country. Mr. Barker remarked that the very fact of the 
defendant selling the milk at 3d. per quart showed that he | 
knew it was adulterated with water. He had a very strong | 











that branch of manufacture. 


A new signal light has been put up on the clock tower at 
Westminster to indicate when the House of Commons is sit- 
ting. It is what in a lighthouse would be called a fixed diop- 
tric light, with the addition of a beam, which once in a minute 
traverses an arc of 180 deg. Common coal gas is burned, and 
the oxygen of the air is brought in contract with the flame 
twice over, the effect being to produce a mass of smokeless 
white flame, intensely brilliant, capable of diminution and ex- 


in volume, according to the state of the atmosphere. 
he light is very effective. 





p on the matter, but he would adjoura the case, with | 
that of another man named Fleet, for further consideration. | 
In the third case, that of Charles Deveson, 38 Neville-terrace, | 
Hornsey-road, a fine of £5 was inflicted and was at once paid. 
It was stated that Mr. Deveson’s milk was more than one half | 
water. 


} 
| 


to prison for six months for cruelly ill-treating two of his 
children, who are cripples. 





At the Hull police-court lately a man named Barton was sent | has fallen. 


On the previous day the prisoner | under date of the 13th inst., says the Russian e 
beat them with a knotted rope, and their backs were one mass | force has occupied Oorghenj, a village of Khiva. 
of bruises. The children’s grandfather said the prisoner had | dispatch reports that Abdool-Rahman has been summoned to 
been known to hold them up by the heels and beat them. | St. Petersburg. 


At the meeting of the Marylebone vestry on the 18th ult. a 
letter was read from the postmaster of the western district 
post office asking that the cases of unused pumps should be 
searched for missing letters, and that precautions should be 
taken to prevent letters being deposited in them in the future. 
The postmaster had written the letter in consequence of the 
non-delivery of letters entrusted to a servant-girl, and when 
asked where she had posted them she took the postman to an 
unused pump, in which three letters were found. Permission 
was given to the surveyor to search the pumps for missing 
letters, 





THE CONTINENT. 


The supplemental election in Rochelle, on Sunday, resulted 
in the return of a Bonapartist to the National Assembly. 

A serious disagreement bas arisen in the Cabinet over the 
Electoral bill, which is now being prepared for submission to 
the Assembly. M. Jules Simon and the Count de Remusat are 
against any change in the present electoral system. M. Leon 
Say is in favor of the new bill. MM. Goulard and Dufaure 
insist that two years’ domicile be made a condition of voting. 

Charges of bribery are made in connection with the election, 
on Sunday, at Rochelle, and the seat of the member elect will 
be contested. 

M. Arthur Rane, the Radical candidate, was on Sunday elected 
by an overwhelming majority to the Assembly from Lyons. 
fle was Director of the General Safety under the administra- 
tion of M. Gambetta, and subsequently became member of 
the Commune, from which he resigned on the publication of 
the decree for the execution of the hostages. 

The number of visitors to the Vienna Exhibition since the 
opening, has been from 12,000 to 16,000 daily. 

‘The arrangements for the visit of the Emperor of Russia to 
Vienna have been completed. It is announced that he will 
arrive on thé Ist of June, and the next day will make the tour 
of the Exposition. He will remain there six days, during 
which a series of magnificent fetes are contemplated. 

The King of the Belgians will reach the city three days 
before the Czar, and will stay throughout the festivities. 

The visit of the Czar will be sueceeded by one from the 
Emperor Wilhelm, the time for which has not yet been 
settled. 

A special dispatch to the Standard from Vienna, states that 
a serious misunderstancing has arisen between the Archduke 
Charles Louis, the patron, and Baron Schwartz, the Superin- 
tendent of the Universal Exhibition, in consequence of the 
backwardness of the arrangements. The Emperor siding with 
the Baron, Archduke Charles bas taken umbrage and left 
Vienna. 

The financial crisis in Vienna disturbs all the money markets 
of Europe, and causes a shrinkage in values on the Vienna 
Bourse of $100,000,000. The shrinkage m American securi- 
ties in Germany is estimated at $10,000,000. In London, 
there was a serious depression on Saturday last, which in- 
creased on Monday. ‘The market recovered afterwards. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies on Friday, Signor Vis- 
conti Venosta, Minisier of Foreign Affairs, made a speech in 
favor of the bill abolishing religious corporations. He said 
Italy was not compelled to preserve the obligations of mort- 
main by which these bodies existed, but, at the same time, 
should leave the generals of religious orders the means of 
keeping up their communications with the Catholic world. 
Italy, in abolishing the temporal power, had contributed to 
the progress of the century, but she must refrain from attack- 
ing the spiritual power, 

The police have arrested twenty of the persons who partici- 
pated in the riotous demonstrations before the Quir nal on 
Saturday last. ‘The city has been quiet since the ‘iotous 
attempt to intimidate Parliament. ‘The demonstration is 
strongly condemned by a large majority of the deputies, and 
the Government promises vigorous measures to prevent its 
recurrence. 


The coronation of Oscar II. and Sophie Wilhelmine as King 
and Queen of Sweden and Norway took place on Monday. 
The weather was unfavorable, but immense crowds witnessed 
the royal procession, and cheered with enthusiasm as the new 
King walked to the church in a pouring rain. The ceremonies 
within the church were of imposing splendor. ‘The principal 
foreign Powers had sent special Envoys to be present on the 
occasion. ‘These in their Court costumes, with the regular 
members of the Diplomatic Body and the chief dignitaries of 
the State and Church, made a brilliant spectacle. At the 
moment of the coronation the trumpets pealed, salutes were 
fired, and the vast assemblage of people outside the sacred 
edifice cheered, and shouted, ** Long live the King!” In the 
evening there was a general illumination, and the city was 
given up to festivity and rejoicing. 

It is reported that the Spanish Minister to Great Britain has 
made a demand upon Earl Granville for the prosecution of the 
London Carlist Committee, which is soliciting funds to aid the 
cause of Don Carlos. 


A dispatch from Lisbon says 23 Carlists took passage in a 


| steamship which sailed from that port for Liverpool. 


A Russian iron-clad is building in the dockyards at Nicho- 
layer on the Black Sea, and will be completed this Summer, 

A telegram says that Khiva is taken. [he troops from 
Tashkend and Fort No. 1, after a concentration iu the Boukan 
hills, marched directly across the Kizilkum desert to the lower 
Oxus. There they communicatod with the supply steamers 
from Fort No. 1, thus practically establishing a new base 
within striking distance of Khiva. This makes the success of 
further operations a certainty. 

A special dispatch to the Daily Telegraph reports that Khiva 
No date or place is given to the dispatch, 

A special dispatch to the London Times, from Calentta, 
xpeditionary 
. The same 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 











VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 Watt Street, & 41 LomBarp STREET, LONDON. 





ILENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WIIITE, MORRIS & CoO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLASS & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 








JOUN BLOODGOOD «& Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 








WETITLERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CoO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 
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CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUPFEMAN. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tavrspay P, M., May 15, 1873. 


Another instance of the speculative ten- 
dency of the age is to be found in the finan- 
cial panic that has recently been started in 
Vienna, the effect of which must be felt in 
all the exchanges of Europe, causing, as it 
has done, an immense depreciation in value 
of securities largely dealt in, on the London, 
Amsterdam, Paris, and Frankfort markets. 
The prompt aid given by the Austrian and 
Prussian Gevernments has however restrained 
its effects, and it is not likely that further 
trouble will arise, the more so as the Bank of 
England rate remains at 5 per cent., notwith- 
standing a heavy outflow of specie. Money 
continues easy at 6 and 7 per cent., with an 
increased demand for good mercantile paper, 
which is quoted at 7 and 9 percent. for choice 
grades. Gold is steady at 1177g with an 
occasional variation of one-eighth. Foreign 
exchange is quite on the basis of 108°{ and 
J, for 60 days, and 1097g and 110 for short 
sight. Governments are firm and in good 
request, but the stock market is depressed, 
and some of the leading speculative shares 
present an appearance opposite from that 
which might have been expected from the 
easy course of the money market. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 





















May 8. May 15. 
American Gold........... 117kK@ — NTyx@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... 1024@ — —- @— 
Pe eae 6445 @ — 59%@ 60 
Erie preferred .......... —- @- —- @— 
Pees -—- @- 1277 @— 
Illinois Central. — @- 30 @ 30% 
Lake Shore..... 15@ — 90°5@ 905, 
Michigan Central... = = -- @~ 
N. Y. Central and H — @Wiy  100%@100% 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip —- @- —- @-— 
Northwestern. .. —- @- _ ne 
Northwestern pref . —- @- wie aes 
Ohio and Mississippi... B5,@ — 415,@ 417% 
Res 584@ - 46%@ 48 
a ere — @- —- @— 
Rock Island............. 109%@ — 107%%@108%4 
I 0s strenens doen —- @- — _ 
St. Paul........... 584%@ 583, 540@ 55 
St. Paul preferred. iu @— —- @-— 
Union Pacific..... @G- 30°,@ 305, 
Wabash and W... Ww a-— _— _ 
Western Union —- @- 8655@ 865; 
Adams Express.......... — @— —- @- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — -—- @- 
4% "RP SpeIEnRE — @-— - @- 
Wells, Fargo........ .... —- — —- @-— 


Adreary storm since our last has interfered 
somewhat with the general current of busi- 
ness, yet the volume of trade during the week 
has been above the average of late, and all 
the indications now point to unusual activity 
during the closing weeks of the Spring sea- 
son. With an unusually backward Spring, 
interior merchants have found it very diffi- 
cult to dispose of their old stocks purchased 
on credit. These stocks, taken mostly on 
four and six montbs time, were in many in- 
stances much larger than prudence or a strict 
regard to the exigencies of trade and con- 
sumption would have dictated, and larger, 
also, than they would have ventured to take 
on a shorter credit. In fact, both buyers and 
sellers, in their efforts to increase their opera- 
tions, have unwisely expanded credits during 
the last few years. They do business on a 
small margin, and endeavor to make up the 
deficiency on a large volume of business. 
Hence there is a tendency to over-trading, 
over-production and over-importation, with- 





earry a large stock of goods. 


List. 


January. 


out regard to the ability of the people to con- 
sume. During the war, and the years imme- 
diately following the war, when the terms| months. They are being built at Belfast, and 
were cash or sixty days at most, the tendency 
to shrinkage in values was such that it was 
neither safe to give credit for nor safe to 
The business , 
of the country was then in a healthier condi- | to engage extensively in the water as well as 
tion than it is now, and it would be for the | land transportation of coal. i 
interest of both buyer and seller if there were | proposes to establish a first-class ship-yard at 
a general shortening of credits.—Shipping Port Richmond, where it will construct its 





Three new steamers will be added to the 
White Star fleet during the ensuing six 


will not differ materially in construction from 
the other steamers now running. 


The Reading Railroad Company is about 





The company 








own coal carrying vessels. Yorty vessels for 


. . .__ this purpose will be built on anew plan. The 
The Cheap Transportation Convention in omumenen is now in progress at PF seo Pa., 
ge ye oer om a oO st 

of Boston, as President, and a large number} go, « -¢ ving 
of Vico-Bresidenta, iacinding Gov. Podel- $200,000 and $130,000, and with a carrying 
ford, of Rhode Island, and adopting a series 
of sharp, significant resolutions, adjourned on 
Wednesday to meet in Washington next 


where two vessels are being built, to cost 


capacity of 1,200 and 600 tons respectively. 
The engines of these two steamers will be of 
1,000 and 500 horse-power. The few steam 
colliers that have been in operation the last 
two or three years between Philadelphia have 


The Common Council of Brooklyn has | been very successful, and the evidences mul- 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 








Corrected by John Pondir, No, 44 Exchange Place. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





U.S. Obligations, 
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6s, 81 coup . 
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, 5-208, "68 coup, 
, 10-402, coup... 
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State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
do coupon do 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 
Alabama 58 





been investigating the East River bridge, 
and the report of the committee has been 
submitted. Nearly $5,000,000 have been 
expended upon unfinished towers, which by 
the estimates were to have cost only $3,000,- 
000, and there is no explanation to be had of 
the expenditure of the other $2,000,000. 


The Revenue Bureau expects that the re- 
ceipts from revenue will amount to about 
half a million dollars daily until June 30, the 
end of the current fiscal year, the excess 
above $300,000 daily arising mainly from 
license to liquor and tobacco manufacturers 
and dealers. Should this calculation prove 
correct, the receipts from revenue this year 
will exceed by about twenty thousand dol- 
lars the original estimates made by the Com- 
missioner. 


All but about nine millions of the fifty-four 
millions of dollars of the National Bank cir- 
culation provided for by the act of 1870 has 
been taken up, and the greater portion of the 
remaining nine millions has keen subscribed 
for. The act which made provision for the 
withdrawal of twenty-five millions of the 
circulation of National Banks in the Eastern 
States for distribution in the Western end 
Southern States expressly provided that that 
act should not teke effect until the remainder 
of the fifty-four million had been taken up. 
The Department holds that it would be im- 
practicable to reduce the circulation of the 
Eastern Banks, and that instead of withdraw- 
ing any of the National Bank circulation from 
the Eastern States, it would be better and 
more practical to expand the general circula- 
tion to the extent of twenty-five million, at 
the rate of five million per year for five years, 
as was recommended to Congress by the 
Comptroller of the Currency last year, that 
expansion to fall to the benefit of the Wes- 
tern and Southern States. It will therefore 
be no difficult matter for the Department to 
prevent the absorption of the entire fifty-four 
million unti) another opportunity is sdeoten 
Congress to legislate upon this question, 
although such action was not fully expected. 


We recently made reference to the protest 
of the merchants of India against damaged 
or mildew goods sent out to them from Eng- 
land. A Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester, appointed to in- 
vesiigate the matter, have submitted their 
report, the gist of which is that the artificial 
introduction of moisture into the yarn or 
cloth for the purpose of increasing weight, 
during the processes and stages of manufac- 
ture, or the deliberate moistening of the 
cloth by means of damp storage, tends to 
create mildew, and must be condemned. They 
also state that the excessive sizing of cloth, 
for the object of producing weight and cheap- 
ness, is dangerous, and considerably increases 





tiply that many years will not elapse before 
the bulk of the coastwise coal trade will pass 
from sailing vessels to propellers, just as it 
has done in England. 


Among the most important industries of 
the country is the lumber interest. 7 
tenor of our exchanges we gather that the | Missouri 6s, cou 
lumber products, particularly in the West,| . 4. .),0* Hl 
will this year be enormous. 


From the | Michigan 6s, ° 


The heavy 







o ne 


W Oarolina 68 O14.....0.sccccsceees 


oO 
Spring freshets in the water courses which | Ohio 6s, eee akin 
flow through the pineries have been sweep- | South Carolina 6s, 


ing, and greater than for several years. Logs a 
cut one and two years ago, and which have | Virginia ‘65 
lain on the banks of the streams in the depths ad 
of the forests awaiting a rise of water to float 
them off, but which never came till now, 
have been brought down to the mills, and 


Railroad Bonds. 


will be made into lumber, furnishing an | Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond... 


amount to the markets which they have not 


seen in years. 


The Levant Herald publishes the text of | Central Pacitic Gold Bonds 


Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage....... 

do 2d mortgage pref... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort 


the memorandum addressed by the Asso- | Chic. Buri. & Quincy 8s, Ist_ morts. 


ciated English Chamber of Commerce to the | “™& & Alton Sinking Fund...... Re 
British Government, protesting against the 


do Ist mortgage... 
on PP 


do 
new system of levying tolls on the Suez | Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort... 


Canal.” They demand that the English repre- | “hietse &N. West ana eaes. 
sentative who is to be present at the Inter- | Chic. & Rock Island Pacifle 7s. .. 
national Conference shall use all his influence | Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F. ... 
to prevent the Suez Canal Company from | 


Ist mort 





do 2d mort... 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund 





levying higher dues than those authorized by | Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort.. 


the first concession. 


News from the expedition sent to explore do. : 
aroute for the Darien Ship Canal, seems to | 2Ubnave & Sioux City Ist mort 
set at rest all doubts as to the feasibility of 


the enterprise. 


will be three miles. 





The length of the Canal is | Galena & Chic, ext. .... 
placed at twenty-eight miles, and the tunnel 


do 2d mort... 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort... 
o 2d mort..... 


Erie 1st mort. extend 
do ist mort, end...... 








2d mort.. 


Great Western Ist mort., '88 
o 
























vented. 


cotton goods is likely to continue. 
Secretary of the Treasury Richardson 


waste of time. 


and cannot be divided.” It adds:— 


and without a disturbance from sucl 
as this. The Government will, of ¢ 
form the Bank of England when the 
likely to require this large sum in gol 





the Bank of England will keep in readi 


the risk of the generation of mildew. They 
think that the careless exposure of the guods 
to dampness during the loading or unloading 
of the cloth at the manufactory and the 
merchant’s warehouse, or during the transit 
of the goods between the factory, the ware- 
house, and the ship, or during the voyage of 
the vessel, is dangerous, and ought to be pre-| States $65. 

There is much more of this mild 
sort of expostulation in the report, but as no 
action has been adopted looking to the pre- 


vention of such frauds, mildew in British | £202,000,000, $1,010,000,000 in American gold. 


making arrangements for stationing several : 4 : 
Deputy Collectors of the Customs in different pie Ww about $1,500,000,000 in Ameri- 
parts of this-city, to administer to importers |; gece : 

the oaths required upon invoices, in order to |'™ her oo ot about $40,000,000 since 
save them the trouble of going to the Custom 1832, until, in 1872, the budget showed a sur- 
House for that sole purpose, where they are plus for the first time in forty years. The 
subjected to much inconvenience, delay, and debt of Great Britain in 1872 was £791,943,- 


reasonably expect that all will go on quietly, 


will prove of the greatest advantage and annual charge upon this sum, including irte- 
convenience to the merchants, and it will be | est and sinking fund, is £26,826,000. The 
carried into effect as soon as the localities in | bt Of Spain is very large, and constantly 
the vicinity of importing houses at which to | BCTeasing; no less than 311,500,000 having 
station the deputies can be determined upon. | been created since 1869. There is an annual 


The London. Economist, alluding to a state-| of about $35,000,000. If “a national debt is 
ment that the British Government had two 
years in which to pay the Alabama penalty 
says that the money must be paid before nex 
October, and that the payment is a single one 





























| an extra amount to meet that extra demand. | Coinage is to conform. 
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The entire cost is esti- 2d mort., "93..........| as 
mated at seventy million dollars. The Atrato | Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr..| oy 
is reported by Captain Selfridge to be a| Hann. & St. Joseph convert.....----) 9g 
magnificent river, capable of floating’ the| “do istmort. and Sinking Fund. .| Ws 
heaviest ships. Thus a grand enterprise | Hudson River 7s 2d_mort. °85........ | 
promises to be opened up to our people. peg ag og Perv iis # sereeirs | 
The Suez Canal cost one hundred million | Michigan Central 8, i882. aasere 
3 and as this will cost thirty million | Mich. South, & N. I. 7s Biak Fund...| 10534 
dollars less, and yet open up a traffic far more o : acebeatoe | 96% 
profitable than that which passes through the ——- wa A sand Nee 
Suez Canal, no reason can be imagined why | New Jersey Central 2d mort. 1 Peleg 
it should not be promptly constructed. Nat ode Cute Ga ue 

e ’ -| 7 
7. ; Sub’ : ; 
The return of the Suez Canal ‘traffic for do ™ "76... i 100 
1872 has been published. It »ppears from | New York & New Hav | 9 
this that the number of ships which passed —- Miss. Ist — 45 
through the canal was 1081, against 761 in| panama..... . aeRO ™ 
1871, the mercantile tonnage being 1,082,091, | Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort.00).) jay" 
against 698,902. Of this tonnage the propor- Pit 2 mort. | aos 
tion under the British flag was 812,809 against Peni i a tein ~ 
506,397. Among the other nationalities the Quincy & ‘ol. 1st mort. °90.. - 
French took the lead with a tonnage of 102.- | Reading. .¢ 7-0-5... os 
207, and the next was Austrian with 46,898 | tle" ener: 98 
: : ; is “| gs 
a Turkish flag covered a total of ; do jet mort, ext oe ee Bit 7° 
23,778 tons. Tol., Peor. Jars. Ist mort. E. Div 9; 
eee tone - Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 4 
Baxter’s “ National Debts” supplies some| do Land Grants, 7s.,...... W 
interesting statistics of the indebtedness of | (194 HRcomyy Mere jl 
: . rs Alt. & Terre Haute.. . 
the nations of Europe, from which the fol- ° preferred... ees: 
lowing items are condensed :—The public | Boston, Kr~tord & Erie. | * aie 
debt of France is more than double that of | Chicago & Alton... | 1 
the United States, being at the beginning of | chicago & N. Westeru |. .... 11, Teen 
the current year £962,163,000, or $4,810,815,- o preferred. 87 
000 in American gold. The public debt of | Chicaze ye ton & Gain 11034 
France is $100 per capita, that of the United | Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cinchn... - 
J The principal towns of France | Cleveland & Pittsburg....... 891g 
have in addition large local debts, that of | Sol. Chic. a - 35g 
Paris being 1600 millions frances. The total Dubuque & Sioux City... 60/2200. | pt 
debt of the German “ Confederation” is about |Ene.. ..... ‘ erebse CeseknaPe Vedesu eee | 63% 
do gg Tig 
The German debt includes large expenditures Hannthal & FP ne cunts Sein ad pring 
is for the building of railroads and other inter- | Harlem...............000000. ceseee. | 121 
nal improvements. The Russian debt is 5 Oe... Sapaasaeneeeeennon | as 
ohe' } Jo eee reer eereweseene “3 
II cs. Sannnnsesscscaies 
There has been an annual deficit | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, :: = 
Marictta & Vincin. 1st preferred..... | . 
do 2d preferred, .,.. gees 
Michigan Central..................4. | 104° 
——— & St. , oevecees | 56% 
°o | es 3% 
nag te 800, or $3,959,719,000 in Ameri Id. The | Morris & Base | a’ 
It is believed this change | >"? eid pete, <.EDSTICAD Gord, LUC | New Haven & Har m1 | 
New Jersey....... 124 | 
N. Y. Central & Hudson 0424 | 
do S-rip Certificate... | er 
Bogs “ Coal Stocks 
deficit in the revenues over the expenditures ¢ 
American Coal Co............ccc000- 63% | 
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lappiest nations, Austria has a debt of | Peunsylvania Coal Co......./ 010)! 
3,065,270,000 florins, or about 1500 millions of | Spring Mountain Coal........5...! “| “60 
our own currency, & florin being estimated at 
We may | forty-eight cents; the rate of interest paid is { 
about four and a half per cent. Belgium has Miscellaneous, 
2 acause a debt of £27,825,000, or about $140,000,000. 1b | 
ourse, in- In 1865, France, Italy, Switzerland, and ed 
are Belgium formed a league, whereby their coins 126 | 
, and | assimilated in weight, value and fineness, and 95 | 
ness it is to this standard that our new silver on | 
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JAY COOKE & 60., 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 2%, 1873. 

(@™ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

lst Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FanUary, 18FB......cccccccccscvcccesecs 


$5,918,029 95 
2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... 


$5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 


Mlsame period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses............+ $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13523404-25. 
Locat CoMmMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. . 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manyacers, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co, 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co, 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
—, M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
0. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, 





Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and a... 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 14 
CO TR BORER. ccccccsccccccccscs cceseves 265,008 81 

Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. . 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending #1st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Josep GAILLARD. JR., 
Cc, A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Baxscock, 
Rost, B, Mnturn, 
Gorpon W. Buryuam, 
Freperick CHauncy, 
Gro. 5S. SrerHEenson, 
Wituus H. Wess, 
Sueprparp Gandy, 
Francis Sxrippy, 
Cuarues P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. Marsan, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuar.es DEXNIS, 

W. H. H. Moons, 
Henry Corr, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuan.es H. Russe.1, 
LoweE.u Hotsrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royau PxHetrs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prtxo0t, 
Wri E. Dopaz, 
Davip Lang, 





James Bryce, 
Dantet 8. MILuER, 
Wa. Srureis, 


Wii E, Bunker, 

Samvet L. Mircuri1, 

James G. DeForest, 

Henry K. Bocoent, Rosert L, Stewart, 

Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuar.es D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vace-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 8d Yice-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. so Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
,ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
ates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
ne Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other 


transact 
— JOUN PATON, Agent. 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
ofter at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earnings more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 
recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wa. Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Iseue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their iuterest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, a8 we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books. Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallet, 








MORTON, BLISS & CO. 
, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO. 


TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 


oP ’ Address, 
Commercial Credits, O. F. DAVIS, 
Available in all parts of the world on Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., Omaha, Neb. 


LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 








The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
* GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now ran throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to ts per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit ; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 


years’ residence. 
AT REDUCED 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manager. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpaup, H.B.M. Consu., Chairman, 


A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 


mn. 5. JAPPRAY, of E. S. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. pecuman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


A Charming New Story 
BY 
Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. 
One Vol., 12mo., 

Fancy Cloth,........ arn eenecese wees 

Paper, 


TRANSPORTATION 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pam gies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTP AVENUE, cor. NINTH:ST., 
New York.! 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 

Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 
male novelists of England.—([Press, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 
among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.— (Times, St. Louis. 

She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- 
ries.—[Albany Evening Journal 


Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





Ge" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Corn, Lanp WARRANTS, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 





; A ented 
has few equals of either sex.—(Journal, Chicago. (2 Collections of DIVIDENDS. ('OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made wpen all points 


and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
apon having their bDusixzess attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Ought We to Visit Her?.............. q100| WS 3S Ene ee aes 
The Ordeal of Wives,................. 1.00 

PE Rr noida cdccnrndntaconces 1.00 ‘ 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 PA R is MILLINERY. 
Susan Fielding,............... ha ecemracey 1.00 

Philip Earnscliffe, ................000. 1.00 aa 


E. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. as. Sa 


A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy.. .$1.00 [oo ee 7a, 
Modern Leaders. By Justin McCarthy. . 1.75 | 
Paradise in the Pacific. By Wm. R. 


Has now an elegant assortment of 
Do: eiase Weer eis mbna kndcerguioerecsery 


1.25 
Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins...... 2.00 ‘The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip | AND 

Schuyler. 2 vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 ROUND H 
Overland. By J. W. DeForest........ 1.00 N ATS ’ 
Lady Judith. By Justin McCarthy.... 1.25 | suitable for the season. 








' 
|Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, ~ = 
677 Broadway, N. & HUCH B. JACKSON, 


aia aie ea 
FLUE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly ene a " sapenpaggiies 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and E NG L Is H SPEC I ALTIES ’ 
Queries.—* The American BrBuropouist, in addition Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Ete. 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- | FRENCH WINES, 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian From medium to higher grade, viz. : 





Particular attention paid to orders. 





details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of | CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
the patient book-worm.”—V. ¥. Tribune. Pate’s Roqnefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- | on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 








men number. HAVANA CIGARS. 
J. SABIN & SONS, &4 Nassau Street. N.Y. | 182 FIFTH AVENUE, 

















